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CHAPTER I. 
WOMAN'S voice, pitched in a high key, 
cut the air sharply. 

“Now, off with you, Jim Armstrong, and 
don’t let me set eyes on you ’till sundown!” 

With the closing word, a boy, not over ten 
years of age, came out of a small house, and 
after lingering on the pavement in an irreso- 
lute way for some moments, walked slowly 
down the street. He carried himself in an 
erect, firm manner; more like a boy of fifteen 
than of ten. 

A few sentences will give a picture of Jim 
Armstrong. He was not one of the coarse ani- 
mal-looking boys that crowd our streets, but 
tall of his age, and slightly built. His face 
was open and intelligent; and his eyes—large, 
dark, and clear as a woman’s eye—looked up 
steadily when any one addressed him. His 
complexion, but for the browning effects of sun 
and weather, to which he was exposed more 
than half of his time, would have been fair. 
His head, large, and well balanced, was cov- 
ered with a mass of brown hair, that, curling 
away from his temples and forehead, showed 
ample space for mind to work in. The nose 
was large and straight, the nostrils opening 
wide. 

The lips were finely curved and very flexi- 
ble; but already expressed resolution, resist- 
ance, and endurance. ‘The boy, young as he 
was, had, as his mouth showed, more than any 
other feature, already commenced his life-battle. 
A glance told that he was no coward, and that 
he would win or die. 

The dress of Jim Armstrong was composed 
of three garments—a shirt, trowsers, and cap. 
The shirt, originally of unbleached muslin, had 
considerably retrograded from whiteness in the 
process of wearing and washing; the trowsers, 
once of brown linen, and comely to look upon, 
had become so changed by “wear and tear,” 
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that it would have sadly puzzled a draper’s 
clerk to indicate their material. A piece of 
twine, tied to a waistband button, brought 
diagonally over the shoulder and looped to a 
button in front, did the office of suspenders. 
Jim’s cap looked as if it had ‘seen service for 
half-a-dozen years, and hard service at that. 
A portion of the crown was missing, and half 
the leather front torn from its attachment, hung 
down loose, and would have hidden a part of 
the boy’s fine forehead, but for the fact that 
Jim had a habit of wearing his cap with the 
front at the side, shading one ear instead of his 
brows. 

At the corner of the street stood a large 
house, with shrubbery in front, and an iron 
railing that -enclosed the little garden plot. 
The boy’s eyes wandered past the railing to the 
green grass, many buds, blossoms and tasteful 
box-borders that enclosed dainty flower-beds; 
and attracted by this beauty—seen by him 
daily, and perhaps daily admired—he stopped, 
and climbing on to the stone base that sup- 
ported the railing, thrust his face in between 


’ the iron standards as far as he could protrude 


it, and stood still. 

“What’s the matter at home, Jim.” 

It was the voice of a woman, and the tones 
were kind. Jim started at the question, and 
turning, looked into the face of a lady he did 
not remember to have seen before. She was 
young, and handsomely dressed—in his eyes, 
the garments she wore were such as might in- 
vest a queen. Not that she was more richly 
apparelled than thousands who are seen on the 
street daily, in our large cities; but in Jim’s 
eyes, all the fine ladies he saw, radiant in silks, 
and flashing with colors and jewels, appeared 
as if in queenly attire. 

“What's the matter at home, Jim ?” 

The question was repeated, for the surprised 
boy stared at the lady without answering. But, 
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in his way, Jim Armstrong was a boy of the 


HOME MA 
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world, not easily thrown from his self-posses- ) 


sion, and when disturbed, quick to regain his ? 


mental equipoise. The first thought that pre- 
sented itself was expressed in his prompt in- 
quiry—* How do you know my name’s Jim ?” 

It was not boldly and saucily queried, and 
yet there was in it a something of independence 


and boy-man-ishness that might easily have ‘ 


been mistaken for impertinence. 


“Tt’s Jim Armstrong, I believe,” said the < 


lady, smiling on the lad. 

“Weli, itis! But you don’t know me?” 

“T heard your mother scolding you just 
now.” 

“Oh!” The brow of Jim’s face grew of a 
warmer hue. 

“ And that’s why I asked—What’s the mat- 
ter at home? There’s something wrong, I’m 
afraid. 
mother ?” 

“JT wasn’t doing anything.” Jim’s brow fell ; 
his large eyes looked stormy; his lips lost 
their pleasant curving outlines. 

“Then why did she say—‘ Off with you, Jim 
Armstrong, and don’t let me set eyes on you 
till sun-down ?” 

As the lady said this, she pushed open the 
gate and stepped inside. 

“Do you live here?” asked the boy curi- 
ously. 


“Yes; but you hav’nt answered my question | 


about your mother.” 

“T guess it’s no use,” and Jim commenced 
moving away. 

“Where are you going ?” called the lady. 

“Don’t know.” 

And as Jim said this, he started and ran off. 
The young lady looked after him, with an ex- 
pression of interest and pity in her fair young 
face, and then, with a faint sigh, turned from 


& 


the gate and entered the house. ie 


After running for the distance of half a block, 


Jim’s attention was arrested by a crowd of boys, 
who were talking in an excited manner, and he 


stopped to look into the trouble, if any existed. 
He found that they had been pitching pennies, ¢ 


and were in the midst of a noisy dispute about 
athrow. It was settled by a great bully of a 
boy threatening to whip “the life out” of a 
boy half his size, if he said another word, and 
then the pitching went on again. Jim had two 
pennies in his pocket, and was admitted into 
the fraternity of the young gamblers. He pos- 
sessed a true eye, and steady, experienced hand ; 
and so his two pennies came back to his pocket, 
accompanied by other pennies; and these com- 


Jim, what were you doing to your 
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panions soon counted up to nearly a score in 
number. The great bully who had settled the 
question in regard to the accuracy of a throw, 
by threatening to flog a weak and timid boy, 
found himself so much the loser by Jim, that 
he deemed it necessary to gain by fraud what 
his skill denied him, and so managed to kick 
one of his own pennies in advance of a penny 
thrown by the other. Jim saw the cheat, and 
denounced it. The bully flew into a rage, and 
holding his fists before Jim’s eyes, threatened, 
in his favorite terms, to “ whip the life out” of 
him. 

“You can’t do it,” was Jim’s brave rejoinder, 
as he stepped back a pace, in order to put him- 
self in a defensive attitude, and looked up at 
his blustering adversary with a pair of bright, 
angry eyes, in whose steady glances not a sign 
of fear was visible. 

“You are a liar!” said the bully, fiercely. 

“You are a cheat and liar both!” replied 
the undaunted Jim. 

A ring had already been formed around the 
disputants, a ring of boys ready for any excite- 
ment. 

“ Pitch into him, little one!” cried a rough- 
looking man, coming up at the moment. 
“Pitch into him, curly head!” 

And in his eagerness to see a fight, he caught 
hold of Jim and threw him upon the larger 
boy. A blow from the bully followed this as- 
sault, as a matter of course—a blow that Jim 
returned the moment he could recover himself. 
Then came a clinching of arms and a wrestling 
struggle of some moments, when the larger boy 
threw his adversary, and held him pinioned 
to the ground. But this required all of his 
strength; and the instant he released a hand in 
order to strike, Jim threw him off with a 
quick, strong impulse, and, bounding to his fect 
before the other could rise, was preparing to 


) 
, deal him sharp blows in the face and eyes, 


when his arms were caught from behind by a 
police officer. 

This incident was the signal for a general 
dispersion, and Jim was left in the hands of 
the law; not long to remain, however, for the 
officer, after administering a wholesome rebuke, 
and threatening direful consequences if he 
caught the boy at such work again, released 
him from custody. 

“Hallo! Jim Armstrong.” 

Jim had gone scarcely a block from the 
scene of combat, when his ears were thus 
saluted, in a familiar voice. 

“Hallo, Jake!” he replied, crossing the 
street, and joining a lad on the other side. 
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“What’re you doing here, Jim ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“Where’re you going?” 

“Nowhere.” 

“Got any reds?” 

“Maybe.” And Jim struck his hand against 
a protruding lump on his dirty trowsers. 

“Whew! Not the rhino?” 

“Fact,” said Jim, with the air of a young 
capitalist. 

“Did you hook ’em from your mother ?” 

“Vm not a thief,” replied Jim, indignantly. 

“Aint you?” The boy who had been called 
Jake shut one eye, and drew up the side of his 
face and mouth, in a ludicrous way, and with a 
mocking expression. 

“No, Iam not.” Jim was emphatic. 

“You don’t call hooking pennies from your 
mother stealing, do you ?” 

“Why not ?” 

“isn’t stealing, no how. I hook ’em when- 
ever I get a chance; and let any boy call mea 
thief if he dares! I guess he wouldn’t see day- 
light very long.” And Jake doubled his fists 
after a very menacing fashion. 

Just then, an old woman with a basket of 
apples on her arm passed the boys. Jake 
knocked against her purposely, and with so 
much force that half-a-dozen apples fell upon 
the pavement. Scrambling after the fruit, he 
gathered it from the ground, but, instead of re- 
turning all the apples to the woman’s basket, 
he managed to thrust two of them into his 
pockets. 

“Didn’t I do that neatly?” he said, as, on 
turning the next corner, he drew forth the ap- 
ples and handed one of them to Jim Armstrong. 

Jim had seen the appropriation, and though 
a little displeased at the assault on the poor 
woman, was too much amused at the dexterous 
trick to be very indignant. The sight and 
smell of the apple appealed strongly to his 
boyish appetite, and removed all scruples in 
respect to the way in which it had been ac- 
quired. 

“You're a trump, Jake.” He laughed in too 
ready approval of a theft, not five minutes after 
repelling, with warmth, an intimation that he 
had stolen pennies from his mother. 

“ Aint I?” replied Jake, with a gratified air. 
“ Apples and cakes don’t cost me anything ; and 
I don’t steal ’em neither.” 

“How do you get ’em ?” 

“Aint you got no eyes? Did I steal them 
apples?” 

“You didn’t buy them,” said Jim. 

“TI helped the old woman pick ’em up, and 
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kept two for toll; ha! ha! That’s the way; he! 
he! Aint I a trump? The boys all say so; 
and I guess I am.” 

The lads were now approaching the stand of 
a cake and apple woman. Jake stopped before 
the well-filled table and commenced pricing the 
different articles. While doing so, a lady stop- 
ped to buy a mintstick for her child; Jake was 
holding two fresh lemon-cakes as she came up. 

“Tl take these,” he said, and reached forth 
as if to pay the woman for them, but withdrew 
his hand without passing any money. He 
stood very quietly, still holding the cakes, 
until the lady went away.- Then he said in a 
steady voice, holding out his hand—“ I'll take 
my change.” 

“What change?” 

The old cake-woman might well speak in a 
tone of surprise. The boy had given her no 
money, and she knew it. 

“Change for the five-cent piece I gave you. 
I want three cents.” Jake spoke with angry 
confidence. 

“You little cheating villain!” cried the wo- 
man. “How dare you put on that bold face? 
Hand me those cakes.” And she made an 
effort to snatch them from his hand. 

But Jake eluded her grasp, saying—“ No 
you don’t, aunty!” Then, in a loud voice, he 
demanded his change. The woman grew furi- 
ous; but her wrath was of no avail. Jake kept 
beyond her reach, all the while berating her 
for a cheat, and loading her with vile epithets. 

“Let’s go for the police,” he said at last, 
catching hold of Jim Armstrong, and hurrying 
away from the scene of excitement, to which 
several persons had already been attracted. 

“What d’ye think of that?” was the boy’s 
low, chuckling remark, as they escaped around 
a neighboring corner. 

“ Didn’t I tell you I had my cakes and apples 
for nothing? Aint I a trump?” 

And he reached one of the ill-gotten cakes to 
Jim. Admiration for the smartness of this 
trick, obscured, in Jim’s mind, all perception 
of its wrongfulness. He took the cake and 
commenced devouring it with the zest of a 
keen appetite. 

“You are a trump, and no mistake,” was his 
approving comment. “Wasn’t the old woman 
mad, though! Gracious, how her eyes did 
burn !” 

“Look out! Run!” But Jake’s warning 
did not serve his companion. A policeman’s 
strong hand was on Jim’s arm, with a vice-like 
grip, while the real culprit in the case, more 
watchful and alert, made good his escape. 
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CHAPTER II. 


his voice as he spoke, and raising his large, 


clear, unflinching eyes to the policeman’s face, § 


as he moved, hurrying along by his side. 
There was a tone in the lad’s voice, so firm 


and beyond his years, that the policeman looked , 


down at him a little curiously. 

“ What have I done?” repeated Jim. 

“Where did you get that cake?” demanded 
the officer. 

“He gave it to me,” replied Jim. 

“Who is he?” 

“ Jake McBride.” 

“The other boy ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Where did he get it?” 

“From the old woman round the corner.” 

“Stole it from her.” 

“He says he bought it, and the old woman 
wouldn’t give him his change. 

“Did you see him hand her any money ?” 

By this time, Jim was in front of the apple- 


stand, and in presence of the still angry woman. | 
It’s the t’other wan,” < 


“That’s not the chap. 
she said, promptly. 


“And you are certain he did not give you 


any money ?” 

“Dead sure; blast him!” 

“What do you say, sir?” demanded the 
officer of Jim. “Did Jake McBride, as you 
call him, pay for the cakes ?” 

“Hah! and was that the spalpeen’s name— 
Jakey McBride?” The woman’s face glowed 
with a new interest. 

“ And d’ye know his mother ?” 

Jim answered yes. 

“Ts her name Susan McBride?” 

““ Yes.” 

“Bad luck till her; Jakey McBride’s spawn. 
A divil whin a boy, and a demon whin a man, 
was his father. The gallows was chated when 
he died.” 

“His son bids fair to vindicate the honor of 
his house, I think,” remarked the officer. Then, 
after reading with a skilled eye the countenance 
of his little prisoner, he said—“ What is your 
name ?” 

“Jim,” was answered, 

“ Jim what?” asked the officer. 


The boy held down his head, and remained { 


silent. 

“ What's your other name?” 

“Jim’s my name. Aint got no other,” an- 
swered the lad, looking up steadily at the 
policeman. 


The man had a hard, coarse, evil-looking 
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face. He was angry, as well as amused at the 
“What have I done?” asked Jim, steadying ) boy’s alertness. 
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“ How old are you?” he next inquired. 

“I’m ten, going on eleven.” 

“What were you doing with Jake McBride?” 

“T met him a little while ago. He lives by 
our house.” 

“Don’t you know that he’s a bad boy ?” 

Jim made no answer. 

“Did you see him pay for the cakes ?” 

Jim shook his head. 

“Then you received stolen goods, and that 
makes you as bad as the thief.” 

“V’ll pay for my cake,” said Jim, thrusting 
his hand into his pocket, and drawing out a 
penny, which he laid on the applestand. “I’m 
not a thief.” 

The old woman lifted the coin quickly, say- 
ing in a modified tone—“ He’s an honest lad, 
bless him! I can see it in his purty face. It 
wasn’t him at all; but that villain, Jake 
McBride’s son. So just let him go free, Mr. 
Policeman.” 

“Tf he keeps Jake McBride’s company, he’! 
soon be as bad as he is,” replied the officer, still 
holding on to Jim. “The House of Refuge is 
the place for such boys; I must hand him 
over.” 

The frightened lad now, for the first time, 
began to draw himself away from the officer, 
whose grip tightened. 

“Jest let him go, will ye’s? He’s paid for 
his cake,” said the apple-woman, whose quick 
sympathies were beginning to run in favor of 
the lad. “Ye’ve no right to take him up; I 
wont appear agin him, and so ye’ll have all yer 
trouble for nothin’. Jest let him go, now; he’s 
a purty, honest lad, and niver did harm to any- 
body.” 

“The harm will soon come, if his street edu- 
cation goes on after the fashion in which it has 
commenced,” replied the officer; “there’s only 
one safe place for chaps like him, and that’s the 
Refuge; I must take him to the Station-house. 
Come.” 

And he walked away, holding Jim as his 
prisoner. The boy moved along by the officer’s 
side, with his eyes upon the ground, and his 
face still wearing the frightened look which 
came over it when the House of Refuge was 
mentioned. 

“T didn’t steal the woman’s cakes,” he said, 
after they had gone for the distance of a block. 

“So you say,” replied the officer. 

“ Didn’t the woman tell you so herself?” Jim 
spoke with a little indignation in his childish 
tones. 
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“No matter what she said,” was answered. 
“You were in company with a thief, and shared 
his plunder. 
and send you to the Refuge. The street is too 
bad a school for chaps like you, and I must re- 
move you to a safer place.” 

Jim’s eyes, which had been lifted to the offi- 
cer’s hard face, now fell to the pavement again. 
For a short distance he walked on in silence, 
then stopping, he said, with an expression of 
suffering on his countenance—“ That’s my sore 
arm, and you hurt it. Don’t hold so tight.” 

The firm grip of the officer relaxed in an in- 
stant, and in the next instant Jim was flying 
down a narrow, winding street, with windlike 
swiftness. The momentary surprise that fol- 
lowed this unexpected ruse and escape, gave 
time for him to get off. 

“Well, you are a sharp one,” ejaculated the 
officer, half angry and half amused, as he stood 
looking after the lad. “So young and yet so 
old. I’d rather see a boy of mine, if I had 
one, dead, than going to the devil’s school as 
you are.” 

Panting like a hunted deer, Jim stopped his 
mad flight, after running a distance of three or 
four blocks, and walked on at a slow pace, 
glancing back, every now and then, to see if he 
was pursued. Satisfied at length, that he was 
out of danger, the boy sat down on the door- 
step of an unoccupied warehouse, to rest and to 
think. He did not feel altogether comfortable 
in mind, and wished himself at home. But 
thought, as it turned homeward, found no pleas- 
ant things to dwell upon. Somehow, he and 
his mother never managed to get along in any 
kind of harmony. He was always doing some- 
thing to worry her, and she, in consequence, 
was always scolding or boxing him. 

On this particular morning, Jim’s offence, for 
which the declared penalty took the shape of a 
whole day’s banishment from home, was not 
meditated, but accidental. There had been 
no wrong purpose. The trouble was in this 
wise :— 

Jim, in his city observations, had been 
deeply interested in the work of supporting’ an 
old house in mid-air, while a new story or base- 
ment was supplied. He had watched the pro- 
gress of this achievement, day by day, until his 
mind became full of imaginary blocks, screws, 
wedges and the like, and his hands were ner- 
vous with an impulse to work in the same direc- 
tion. On the morning in which we introduced 
Jim to the reader, his mother had arranged 
for her day’s toil at washing, by filling two 
large tubs with water. Asshe poured in bucket- 
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full after bucket-full, and Jim sat and looked 


' on, an idea of the increasing weight of the tubs 


That’s enough to settle the case, ‘ 
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gradually entered his mind. Two or three 
times during the process of filling, he took hold 
of a tub, and tried to raise one side from the 
floor, but his strength was insufficient. Then 
his recollection of what he had seen in the 
street, suggested a means of lifting the vessels 
from the floor, and supporting them as he had 
seen the house supported. 

Jim’s thoughts were always quick prompters 
to action. Down into the cellar he plunged in 
eager haste, and there, amid a heap of carpen- 
ter’s refuse which had been supplied for fuel a 
day or two before, he found square and wedge- 
shaped pieces of all sizes, and perfectly adapted 
to his wants. Taking an armful of these up- 
stairs, he laid them on the floor, and forthwith 
began operations by inserting a wedge under 
the bottom of a tub, and elevating one side 
an inch or two by means of a few strokes of a 
hammer. 

“ Have done there, now!” was the salutation 
that came to Jim’s ears, the moment the noise 
of his hammer resounded through the room. 
His mother, busy at her work, did not even 
look to see what the boy was doing. “I’m not 
hurting anything,” answered Jim, still ham- 
mering away. As he saw one side of the tub 
gradually rising, his heart dilated with pleasure. 
But now came the question of supporting the 
side at the elevation attained, and yet removing 
the wedge. How was he to get his permanent 
support into the place now occupied by the 
wedge. This required some thought on the 
part of Jim, and while he sat thinking, the 
noise of his hammer ceased, and his mother 
half forgot his presence. Light came at last. 
The young mechanic saw the next adequate 
process, and quickly adopted it. Another wedge 
was driven in at a short distance from the first, 
and ‘a square support placed between them. 

Next Jim went to work on the other side of 
the tub, and after sundry interruptions and be- 
ratings for his noise, from his mother, succeeded 
in elevating that also. To place blocks of wood 
under the two remaining sides was now an easy 
task, and when the whole was completed, he 
stood and surveyed his grand achievement with 
fond self-satisfaction. 

But Jim, like all human kind, was ambitious. 
He saw “more beyond,” and felt eager for its 
accomplishment. The tub must stand higher. 
And so, selecting four blocks about equal in 


’ thickness to those already under his tub, he 


began a new system of engineering. Instead of 
the wedge, he now tried the lever, and found 
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that by this means he could lift the weight of ? circumlocution, to the purpose of her visit. 


water easily. Another advantage in the pro- 
cess was its freedom from noise. The wedge 
would not become a power without hammer- 
strokes; but he could operate his lever in per- 
fect silence, and thus escape the observation 
and intelligence of his mother. 

All had gone on well, until our busy work- 
man attempted to put on his fourth block in 
the second series, when the ill-adjusted fulcrum 


to his lever slipped, and the tub fell, swashing \ 


its contents over the floor. The sequel is known 
to the reader. Jim was driven from the house 
by his angry mother, and ordered not to show 
his face there again ’till sun-down. Not that 
she meant such a prolonged banishment. But 
Mrs. Armstrong was in a passion, and did not 
pick her words. 

It was scarcely ten o’clock when Jim went 
forth, at his thoughtless, impulsive mother’s 
instance, to take life-lessons in the street-school ; 
that worst of all schools where children are 
trained for crime. He was her only living 
child; and from his temperament, acting as it 
did on her undisciplined will, had been to her 
a living trouble. She had never understood or 
sympathized with the boy. Had never so cor- 
rected her own temper as to see clearly how to 
manage him. Her’s had been the word and 
blow practice; and too often the blow came in 
advance of the word. She never tried to lead, 
but always sought to drive. If the old pro- 
verb—“ Honey catches more flies than vine- 
gar,” was known to her, she had no practical 
faith whatever in the adage. 


) 
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Both look and tene were serious. 

“JT don’t know of any trouble,” replied Mrs. 
Armstrong, showing some alarm. “Where is 
he? What's the matter?” 

“You drove him out awhile ago, and told 
him not to show his face at home again until 
sundown.” 

Mrs. Armstrong crimsoned. 

“ T was passing,” continued Lucy, “and heard 
you say so. What was the matter? It’s a 
dangerous thing to turn a little boy like him 
into the street, and I’ve felt worried about it 
ever since. Is he so bad that you can’t do any- 
thing with him at home?” 

Mrs. Armstrong glanced down at the wet 
floor, and then told of the work and annoyance 
Jim had occasioned her by throwing over one 
of her tubs of water, closing with an excuse 


) for having turned him into the street, on the 


ground of being so angry that she didn’t know 
what she was saying. 

The fair young visitor looked serious, the 
veil of thought on her beautiful face giving it 
a more than earthly beauty; for, in that 
thought, was a tender, unselfish concern for a 


) child in danger. 


The upsetting of the tub of water proved a ( 


serious interruption to Mrs. Armstrong, and 
sadly disturbed her mind. The floor was com- 


pletely inundated, and it took fully a quarter ‘ 


of an hour to get it wiped up, and the disorder , 


occasioned by the incident rectified. 


She had 


\ 


resumed her washing, and was growing a little | 


calmer in mind, when a knock caused her to 
look up and call out in a loud voice—“ Come 


i 


seventeen, entered. She had one of those sweet, 
calm, loving faces that win upon all hearts, 
“Oh, Miss Lucy! I never looked to see you 


in here!” There was surprise, and even pleas- 


The door opened, and a young girl, not over 


ure, in the tones of Mrs, Armstrong, as she § 


uttered the name of her unexpected visi- 
tor. Her face grew warmer in color, as she 
wiped the suds from her arms, and handed a 


chair. 
“What's the trouble with Jim?” asked the 
young lady, as she sat down, coming, without 


“Ym sorry you drove him out from home, 
Mrs. Arsmstrong,” she said; “he can’t learn 
any good in the street. Oh! it’s dreadful 
to see and hear the wickedness of boys as 
you pass along. I get the heart-ache every 
time I go out. Jim’s a handsome boy, and his 
face is good. There’s good in him, Mrs. Arm- 
strong. Anybody can see that.” 

“Oh! yes, indeed, Miss Lucy,” answered the 
mother, warmly. “Jim has good in him; but, 
he’s so full of mischief—always getting into 
some trouble in the house. There's no living 
with him.” 

“ Will he grow better or worse in the street?” 
asked the young girl, soberly. 

“Worse, I’m afraid. But, oh, dear, dear! 
What is to be done? We can’t live with ’im 
in the house, And if we could, he wont stay 
in-doors.” 

“Not if you scold all the while, Mrs. Arm- 
strong. Scolding makes children worse, if it 
doesn’t drive them away from you, There’s no 
good in it, take it as you will.” 

“Maybe there isn’t; but how can a body 
help scolding when they’re worried to death ? 
I can’t.” 

“Suppose Jim were brought in now so badly 
injured that his life was in danger, would you 


) scold? I know you would be worried; but 
> would you scold?” 
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“Of course not. That would be another 
thing.” 

“The boy’s life being at stake, you would 
not think of trouble or annoyance to yourrelf, 
but only of how you could relieve him from 
pain and save his life. The case is not very 
different as it now stands.” 

“Not very different! Has Jim been hurt?” 
Mrs. Armstrong spoke eagerly, and with a 
paling face. 

“T hope not,” was replied. “ But of course 
a little fellow like him, turned loose in a great 
city, is always in danger. He may be at the 
docks now, climbing among the vessels. A 
false step, and all is over with him.” 

“Mercy, how you frighten me! Why do 
you talk so, Miss Lucy ?” 

“T don’t suggest anything but what may 
come true at any moment,’ answered the 
visitor. “Only yesterday a boy was killed by 
falling through a hatchway. His mother let 
him run the streets, exposed to all mischief, 
and God took him, by means of a violent death, 
to save him from ruin. He passed away in- 
stantly, and without suffering, we may hope; 
but what an experience of pain for his mother 
when his mangled body was brought home!” 

Mrs. Armstrong was beginning to wring her 
hands, and drops of perspiration stood on her 
almost colorless face. There came a sudden 
sound of voices in the street. 

“ What’s that ?” she said, sinking into a chair. 

Lucy started and listened. Then going to 
the door, she,opened it with an unsteady hand. 

“Tt is nothing,” she said, in a subdued way, 
as she closed the door and returned. 

“Oh, how I was frightened. But what do 
you mean by talking so, Miss Lucy ?” 

“T wish to make you understand Jim’s state 
and danger, if possible. Bodily pain, and even 
bodily death, is light, compared to greater evils 
that threaten him.” 

“What evil, Miss Lucy ?” 

“The ruin of his happiness and death of his 
soul,” 

Mrs. Armstrong looked bewildered. 

“These are greater evils, Mrs. Armstrong, 
than any that can befall his body, and a know- 
ledge of the fact, that they threaten him, should 
fill your heart with a desire to save the boy. 
Men are sent to prison every day—wretcled 
men, so lost to all goodness that they live by 
wrong and violence. Is Jim to grow up and 
become like one of these? It makes me shud- 
der to think of it!” 

“ But what can I do, Miss Lucy ?” asked Mrs. 
Armstrong, showing much distress of mind. 
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“Have patience with Jim,’ replied the 
visitor. 

“It’s easy to say have patience, but a saint 
couldn’t have patience with that boy,” answered 
the mother. 

“Tf he were hurt, or sick, and in great danger, 
you would have patience with him, as I said 


’ just now. Think of him as sick in spirit; as 


suffering from a disease of the soul that threatens 
eternal death. Oh, Mrs. Armstrong! think of 
this, and have patience with Jim!” 

The fair girl spoke in earnest, pleading tones, 
and with a countenance full of anxious interest. 

“Everything depends on you, Mrs. Arm- 
strong,” she added. “God has placed the 
destiny of that boy in your hands, and He will 
hold you responsible. He was born for Hea- 
ven; see to it, then, that he lift not up his eyes 
in hell. I shudder at the thought.” 

And the girl’s face grew pallid with images 
her imagination had conjured up, while a low 
tremor crept along her nerves. 

CHAPTER III. 

“Wi! Jim Armstrong!” 

It was the voice of Jake McBride. 

Jim started from the warehouse door, where 
he had been sitting in rather a sober mood 
since his adventure with the officer, and narrow 
escape from being sent to the House of Refuge. 

“T felt sure you’d give him the slip,” said 
Jake. “But didn’t he nab you right? Ha! 
ha!” 

“J wish he had nabbed you,” retorted Jim. 

“Me! Ho! ho! I'd like to see the p’lice- 
man that could nab Jakey McBride—I do. 
I’m aneel. Their hands slip off me just like 
as I were greased—they do. Never catch this 
child; never.” 

“How did you know that p’liceman was 
coming?” asked Jim. “I didn’t see him till 
lie nabbed me.” 

“T smelt him,” replied Jake. 

Jim winked with one eye incredulously. 

“Fact,” persisted Jake. “I can smell a 
p’liceman twenty steps off” 

“What do they smell like?” inquired Jim, a 
little curiously. 

Jake was not to be cornered, and so answered 
with promptness—“ Like old hats.” 

Jim looked mystified. 

“ Whenever you smell old hats,” added Jake, 
“then look out! Got them reds yet?” he added, 
glancing down at the pockets in Jim’s trowsers 

“T reckon.” And Jim touched the place 
where his pennies lay in safety. 

“Let’s pitqh,” said Jake. 
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“ Agreed.” Jim knew his own skill at pitch- 
ing pennies, and was ready for the invited trial 
of skill. 

“ Aint you dry ?” asked Jake, as they walked 
along in search of a good pitching-ground. 

“Yes,” replied Jim. 

“So am I, as dry as a fish. Let’s have a 
bottle of beer. I'll pay for half.” 

“ Agreed to that,” was Jim’s response. 

“Here’s a place,” said Jake, stopping in 
front of a small wooden house, in the windows 
of which were three or four decanters filled 
with liquor, and as many tumblers containing 
fly-specked papers of pins, pipes, slate-pencils, 
and similar small wares. 

“They don’t keep beer in there,” remarked 
Jim, whose observation was already skilled 
enough to detect at a glance the difference be- 
tween a spruce beer shop and one in which only 
the stronger poiations were dispensed. 

“Yes they do, or something else,” replied 
Jake. “So come along.” 

In they went, and stood at a small counter, 
opposite to which, arranged on shelves, were 
rows of decanters with lemons between, by way 
of ornamental arrangement. A small apart- 
ment back, opening from this bar-room, was 
supplied with chairs and tables, 

“Give us a bottle of spruce beer,” said Jake, 
putting on a manly air. 

“We don’t keep spruce beer,” answered the 
woman in attendance, smiling upon the boys as 
she leaned over the counter and looked into 
their faces, “but may be I can get you up 
something as good.” 

“Wont it cost more nor a bottle of beer?” 
asked Jake. 

The woman said no. 

“Go ahead, then, and get it up.” 

“Wont you walk into the back room and sit 
down? I'll get it ready in a moment.” 

“Come,” said Jake. And the two boys went 
into the little back apartment, and sat down at 
a table. 

The woman then drew some strong beer from 
a keg, and poured it into two glasses, until they 
were each over one-third full. Sugar, water, a 
little ice and some nutmeg, were added. 

“Taste that,” she said, as she handed the full 
glasses to her young customers. Jake sipped 
and Jim sipped. 

“ Well, how does it go?” asked the woman. 

“First rate,’ answered young McBride, 
smacking his lips. 

“Better than flat spruce beer, ha?” 

“T reckon!” And Jake took a deep draught 
of the sweetened compound, 


¢ 


) stake unhesitatingly. 
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The boys handed over their three cents a 
piece, and sat with their glasses before them, 


) drinking and talking. 


There are dominos, if you want to play,” said 
the woman, looking in from the bar-room. 

Jake’s eye fell upon the black and white 
pieces, and he grappled after them in a mo- 
ment, 

“A penny a game,” said he, as he pushed 
some of the pieces towards Jim, and gathered a 
portion of them to his own side of the table. 

Jim threw down a penny, and the matching 
of spots began. Jake won. 

“Two cents a game,” said Jake, growing 


eager in his device to empty the full pocket of 


Jim. 

“Two cents it is”’” And Jim put down the 
This time, luck turned 
in his favor. 

“Three cents,” was now the word. 
took the pennies. 

The bar-woman came into the little back 
room and stood by the lads, interested in the 
game, and encouraging them to go on. 

“Don’t be afraid, little one,” she said, now 
and then, encouragingly to Jim. “ You'll beat 
in the end. What’s your name?” she asked, as 
her interest increased. 

“Jim Armstrong,” replied the boy. 

“What's your dad’s name ?” 

“Matthew Armstrong,” was answered. 

“Sure! and you’re Matty Armstrong’s son! 
Well, I declare; and y’re a bright little fellow. 
Look up here.” e 

And the woman, who was stanjing behind 
Jim, took his face between her hands and 
turned it up. 

“A chip of that block; I might have known 
it at the first glance,’ and she patted and 
stroked his head. 

Two or three men entered the bar-room at 
this moment, and the woman went to serve 
them. She came back in a little while, in a 
hurried way, and stooping to Jim’s ear, whis- 


Jake 


) pered—* Your dad’s in the bar.” 


AN 


Tor 


7 


» woman had time to pass from the room. 


Jim started with a frightened look. 

“ Will he lick you?” inquired the woman. 

“ Yes.” 

“Then cut through that back door, and he'll 
be none the wiser.” 

Jim did not wait for another hint, but disap- 
peared through the door pointed out, ere the 
Jake 
followed him, richer by six pennies than when 
he sat down to play at dominos. Jim was 
poorer by an equal sum. 

“That was a grand, good drink, wasn’t it ?” 
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said Jake, as they emerged upon the street, 
and hurried from the vicinity of the dram- 
shop. 

“ First-rate,” replied Jim. 

“T wish your dad had kept away. We were 
having such fun. Would he have licked you, 
though ?” 

“ Yes, indeed,” Jim spoke feelingly. 


“T don’t believe she’s told him,” Jim spoke 
doggedly. 
“You’d better; don’t risk it; your dad’s 


) awful when he’s mad. He’d as lief kill you as 


; 


ae 


“ Well, I ain’t got no dad to lick me, and I’m ? 


glad on’t, so I am. I’m not afraid of the old 
woman; she’s afraid to lick me.” 

“ What makes her afraid? She is bigger and 
stronger than you are,” said Jim. 


t not,’ 


“No, he wouldn’t, though,” replied Jim. 

“ He’d as lief half kill you as not, and he’ll 
do it this very night when you go home. Bet- 
sey blue will cut you through ; and Betsey red 


, will cut you dead. Whack! He’s bought a 


’ over your shoulders. 


“She’s afraid I'll run off, and I’ll just do it ? 


one of these days. It would be fine.” 
“ Where would you go?” asked Jim. 


“To sea, or off into the country ; anywhere ( 
) you'll stand all that,” he added after a pause. 


that I pleased. Tom Tucker run away last 


spring, and Bill Gimp says he had a glorious / 


time. Went where he pleased, and done what 
he pleased. Oh! it’s grand to think on. S’pose 
you and I run away, Jim! I’m agreed. That 


woman ’]] tell your dad you were in the shop a 5 


drinking, I know she will;- I saw it in her eye. 
He'll lick the life out of you to-night, when 
you go home.” 

“T don’t believe she’ll tell him,” said Jim, 
but he looked troubled as he spoke. He had 
felt undoubting faith in the woman, but Jake’s 
assured manner disturbed that faith. 

“And I know she will. Wont you get fits 
to-night, though,” replied the tempter. 

Jim’s face grew more serious. Here was an 
unexpected trouble ahead. 

“How mueh money’vye you got?” asked 
Jake. 


“ Just a shilling.” 

“ And l’ve got nine-pence. That’lldo. Tom 
Tucker hadn’t ten reds to his name, when he 
left. Now where shail we go? 
cross the Hoboken ferry, and tramp off into 
Jersey. We can get our supper, and sleep at a 
tarm-house; they wont charge us nothing, they 
never do, And they have such grand eating 
in the country; no scrimping of butter and 
meat as they do here. 
of eggs and milk, and you can pick as many 
apples as you please. Whew! 
it, Jim; I’m right off. Come!” 

“ Jim’s imagination was excited, but he was 
not quite ready for the step proposed. It was 
a new idea this of running away. 

“A licking at home against splendid times 
in the country,” said Jake, by way of spurring 
his companion. “She’s told your dad before 


this, and he’ll whack you red and blue.” 


) 


long, tickling cowhide, and I hear it lashing 
Go home if you will, [ 
don’t care; it wont hurt me.” 

Jake stood still, and watched the effect of his 
words on poor Jim, whose face was actually 
pale. 

“You’re a greater fool than I supposed, if 


“Come, let’s go over the ferry, and take a walk 
into thecountry. We can get back before night 


’ if we will, or keep on. I’m agreed to anything— 
¢ come!” 


Jim counted over his pennies, and answered : 


S’pose we ° 


As the runaway scheme was not definitely 
settled, nor involved in crossing the ferry, Jim 
yielded, and the lads passed over the river. 

From the ferry they walked to the Elysian 
Fields; and after lingering there for awhile, 
took one of the roads that led into the country, 
and walked in the direction of West Hoboken. 
It was now past one o’clock, and the sun came 
down hot and piercing. Both were barefooted. 
Two o’clock found them several miles distant 
from the ferry, asking at a roadside house for 
something to eat. A gruff refusal sent them on 
their way with diminishing enthusiasm. 

“Where are we going?” asked Jim, stopping 
in the road; “I’m tired and hungry.” 

“Come along,” said Jake, impatiently. 

“Tm not going any farther.” 

“Yes, you are; come along now.” 

And the larger boy laid his hand on the 
smaller one’s shoulder. 

“Let go!” ejaculated Jim, in sudden anger, 
jerking himself away. His native spirit and 


) independence would brook no tyrannical inter- 


And they’ve such lots } 


Just think of ( 


ference of this kind. Jake made another attempt 
to seize him, when the brave little fellow 
clinched his fists, and took a defiant attitude. 

“Qho! want to fight, do you? Very well; 
come on; I’m the chap as can lick you in no 
time.” 

And Jake’s larger fists were quickly gyrat- 
ing in near proximity to Jim’s eye and nose. 
Jim stood his ground without a sign of fear. 
Had he shown the slightest alarm at the bully- 
ing of his companion, the fists that were held so 
closé to his face would have jarred on his person. 
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But Jake saw resistance in the large flashing ; 


eyes that looked into his own unflinchingly, 
and hesitated to bring on a combat in which 
victory might perch on other banners than his 
own, 

“T don’t care about fighting,” said Jim, as 
the threatening fists retired from before his 
face, “but I never takes from anybody, big or 
little. I always hits back, and I'll do it if I 
die. So jest you keep your hands off o’ me, 
Jake McBride. If you’re a trump, I’m a knot.” 

“Bah! don’t brag. I could chaw you up in 
two minutes,” retorted Jake. 

The boys were on the skirt of a wood by 
which the road ran. No house was in sight. 
Not heeding the last remark of his compan- 
ion, Jim said, as he moved from the road— 
“Pm going to sit down in the shade, and 
rest.”” 

Seeing that he was in earnest, Jake turned 
off with him, and they walked for the distance 
of a few rods into the woods, to where a green 
open space looked cool and inviting. Here 
they threw themselves upon the ground, and 
lay for awhile, growling at each other, like two 
ill-natured curs. Then silence followed, and 
then, yielding to the pressure of weariness, Jim 
fell asleep. But Jake McBride remained wide 
awake, and on the alert. He sat up, and looked 
with sinister eyes on Jim, as soon as the little 


fellow’s deeper breathin ave intimation of > 
I ( 
“Jim!” he called ¢ 


his state of unconsciousness. 
in a low voice. 


But the sound did not penetrate the sleeper’s ? 


ear. 
“Jim!” 
The voice was pitched a little louder. 
“Jim!” 


ere 


/ 


nase 


—~ 


Then a hand was laid softly on his arm; but 


it did not arouse him. 

Tired nature slept in deep oblivion of out- 
ward things. 

An evil expression now burned in the eyes 
of Jake McBride; 
eagerness of desire ; his hands moved nervously, 
as if held back from some willing work. The 
entrance to Jim’s pocket lay exposed to view, 
and upon that his companion’s gaze was fixed. 


( 


‘ golden hue of the air had faded ; 


his face flushed with the 


his last consciousness of real things. 


Then a hand approached stealthily, and lay for ‘ 


a little while against the pocket, pressing hard 
enough to feel the coins beneath. Next ajfin- 
ger glided through the opening in a snake-like 
way, and coming in contact with a penny, 
whipped it 
Rapidly, again and again, the finger returned 


to the pocket of Jim, until it was emptied of 


every coin. 


\ 


dexterously from the pocket. ) 
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There was a glow of wicked pleasure on the 
countenance of Jake as he arose, and moved 
away, noiselessly. 

On gaining the road, he commenced running 
swiftly, and in a few moments was out of sight. 
CHAPTER IV. 

“ What’s the matter at home, Jim?” 


It was the same sweet voice he had heard in . 


the morning, but sweeter, tenderer, and more 
penetrating. 

The boy looked up from the ground, and saw the 
woods around him, and the green open space in 
which he had lain himself down to rest. Green- 
er, more velvety, and more enticing, looked the 
grass, however; wider the open space, taller the 
trees, and bluer the blue sky above, than when 
he passed from the hot dusty road, and sought 
this shadowed retreat. ‘ What’s the matter at 
home, Jim?” 

Yes, it was the same sweet voice, and the 
same angel face that looked so kindly upon 
him in the morning, was looking down upon 
him now, as he lay upon the grass. 

“Nobody cares for me,” said the boy. 

“T care for you.” 

The lady leaned over him, and her counte- 


, nance revealed itself in abounding love. 


and your 


Go back, 


“T care for you,’ she repeated, “ 
mother cares for you, and loves you. 
and be a kind and obedient son.” 

She reached out her hand and said—“ Come !”’ 

A sudden delight glowed in the heart of little 
Jim Armstrong, as he touched the soft hand 
that raised him from the ground. 

“Be a good boy, Jim, and I will care for 
you.” 

The words seemed to come from a distance 
above him. He looked up, but thesky, so blue 
a moment before, was dull and leaden. The 
circle of trees came closer around him. The 
he was alone, 
the sweet dream gone—alone, with the twilight 
shadows beginning to fall; alone, bewildered 
in thought, and with a vague fear creeping into 
his little heart. 

“Jake!” he called, after memory had restored 
“ Jake !” 

But there was no answer to his call, only a 
fluttering among the leaves above him, as a 
startled bird took wing. Murriedly he made 
his way out of the woods to the roadside, which 
lay in view. His heart was beating strongly ; 
he could hear the loud strokes against his side. 
He looked up and down, and again ane’ the 
name of his late companion. 


“The thief!” he ejaculated, in sudden in- 
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dignation, as his hand rested on his pocket, 
and the truth flashed across his mind. “The 
mean thief!” 

Fear, weakness, all were gone in an instant. 
Anger had extinguished them. Then came a 
state of questioning and irresolution. What 
was to be done? 
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They had natural affection, 
as it is called, and a certain vague concern for 


) the welfare of their child. But their love was 
‘ without wisdom, their care without prudence. 
) It is not, therefore, surprising that Jim gave 


Night was coming on, and it ‘ 


would be long after dark before he could possi- , 


bly reach home, where punishment almost 
surely awaited him. 
ject suggested by Jake, though not fully assented 


The running away pro- \ 
2 development of character exhibited. 


\ 


to, had presented certain charms to the mind of § 


Jim, and these now arrayed themselves against 
the hard aspect which home presented. “ Dad’ll 
lick me, sure !” 


ww 


That was the argument against returning to ° 
. He was not a bad boy, in the sense in which 


the city. On the other side, the freedom to go 


where he pleased, and do what he pleased; the > 
, more favorable circumstances, have shown pre- 


grand living to be had in farm-houses, as pic- 
tured by Jake; the fruit-laden trees, from which 
he could gather supplies; the nuts in the wood ; 
ail presented their allurements. He stood in 
debate on the road-side, while the dusky twi- 
light grew dimmer and duskier. 

All at once the dream from which he had 
awakened returned to his thought, and touched 
him with softer and better feelings. He saw 
the sweet face that looked upon him in his 
sleep; heard the sweet voice that filled his 
dreaming ears; felt the tenderness with which 
an angel presence had inspired him. 

“Go back!” He saw her lips move, and 
heard her speak the words again. 

“T will go back,” was uttered resolutely, and 
Jim started, running in the direction leading 
to the river. It was past nine o’clock, when, 
tired, hungry, and in a troubled state of mind, 
he reached the house beyond the ferry. 

But how was he to cross? Jake had robbed 
him of his money. His mind had been dwell- 
ing on this difficulty for the past half hour, and 
he saw no means of getting over, unless he 
could manage to pass the ferry-master unob- 
served. 

But a better and more honorable way pre- 
sented itself. While yet at some distance from 
the water, he overtook a woman carrying two 
large baskets. The right thought came. 

“Vil help you, if youll pay for me across 
the river,” said Jim. 

The woman was glad of help at so cheap a 
rate, and Jim’s way was now plain before him. 
The little adventurer of ten years old was re- 
turning after his day’s voyage amid soul-peril- 


) dominating good qualities. 
) street had matured him rapidly. 


them more trouble than pleasure, nor that harsh 
words and punishments were oftener meted out 
to the lad than approval and reward. 

The result of Jim’s peculiar education we 
have seen in the day’s experience, and in the 
Taking 
the day as not having presented anything more 
than the ordinary temptations to which boys 
are exposed who have free course in the streeis 
of New York, we must regard Jim as a favor- 
able specimen of the class to which he belonged. 


we generally use the word; and would, under 


His life in the 
At ten, he 


, was selfyreliant, shrewd, and observant, as we 


usually find boys of fifteen. 

Jim’s father was a mechanic, who earned 
from six to ten dollars a week; the fluctuation 
of income depending mainly upon himself. 
We have already had a hint touching his 
habits. But we must not infer from this hint 
that Matthew, or Matty Armstrong, as he was 


).more familiarly called by his acquaintances, 


? was a besotted man. 
, when in free company, would drink with the 
) rest. 


He hiked a glass, and, 


But he never came home to his wife 
either stupid or excited with liquor. There 
was great danger, however, in the way he was 
going; for, of those who walk in that way, the 
feet of seven out of every ten stumble. If Matty 
had been more industrious, and less inclined to 
spend his light earnings in self-indulgence, 
there would have been no necessity for his 
wife’s taking in washing and ironing, and no 


‘ excuse, on this account, for her neglect of Jim. 


ling dangers—returning to a home that offered ‘ 


no attractions, and to parents who had never 
clearly comprehended the responsibility that 


) low range of skill in household matters. 


So, the father’s shortcomings were being visited 
fearfully upon his child. 

There was nothing attractive in Matty Arm- 
strong’s home—nothing to please the eye; no- 
thing suggestive of comfort. The floors were 
uncarpeted, winter and summer, and the meagre 
furniture was of the homeliest and poorest kind. 
Maggy, his wife, had not much taste for house- 
keeping. She had worked at binding shoes 
before her marriage, and when she went into a 
home of her own, did not know how to cook 
even a potato, She managed to blunder along, 
in a poor way, but did not get beyond a certain 
Her 
husband was not very particular, though he 
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C 
sometimes sighed for better things, when the ¢ boy, and God has punished me. I know He 


attractive home of an acquaintance showed him 
occasionally the meagreness of his own, by con- 
trast. 
own hands. 


The remedy was for the most part in his ‘ 
The money spent in taverns, or ( 


¢ living face again. 


lost through idleness, would have carpeted their ‘ 


floors in Jess than a year, and given them arti- 
cies of taste and comfort pleasant to look upon, 
and stimulative of progress in a new and better 
direction. 


) I can never look on him dead. 


has—I feel it here. I'll never look into his 
Oh, Matty, Matty ! to think 
of my driving him off into the street among 
wicked boys, just because he worried me in the 
house. Qh, dear! what has become of him? 
It will kill 


( me—it will kill me!” 


“What’s the matter?” he asked. A pale, } 


troubled face met him at the door on his re- 
turn home. It was the evening of the day on 
which Jim came before the reader’s observa- 
tion. 


The mother threw her hands up wildly, and 


? then covering her face, sunk down upon the 


floor, sobbing and moaning. The pent-up fear 
and anxiety of hours were pouring themselves 
out in a paroxysm of excitement. 

There was something so new and strange in 


( all this to Matty Armstrong, that he was half- 


“ Have you seen anything of Jim?” inquired > 


' Maggy. 

“No. Where is he?” 

“Heaven only knows!” There was a wild 
way about Maggy, altogether unusual to her. 

“What ails you? 
the boy?” Matty Armstrong looked into his 
wife’s excited countenance, and its alarm com- 
municated itself vaguely to his own feelings. 
“When was he at home?” 

“He’s not been seen in the neighborhood 
since morning. Oh! he’s drowned, or killed, 
I know he is! I am sureofit! I’ve had such 
a weight here all day!” And Maggy laid her 
hands against her bosom. “Such an awful 
weight! Oh, dear! oh, dear!” And she wrung 
her hands together. 

“Oh! don’t trouble yourself about Jim,” said 
the father, in a tone of indifference. “He’s safe 
enough. He knows how to take care of him- 
self, But I’ll thrash the little rascal for going 
off and staying away after this fashion. He'll 
not do it again, take my word for it!” 

“Don’t talk about whipping Jim; he may 
be lying stark and cold at the river’s bottom. 
It makes my blood creep. Don’t, Matty.” 

Maggy’s face looked so white, and wild, and 
strange, as she laid her hand on her husband, 
that he began to feel a low creeping shudder 
about his heart. 

“Tut, tut, tut!” said the man, reprovingly. 
“What's come over you all at once? Jim’s 
been away many a time.” 


his mother to let him run wild in the street. 
Oh, dear! oh, dear!” And she wrung her 
hands in still deeper distress, 

“Woman, what does ail you?” 

“Matty!” She stood up tall and firm, her 
hands clasped together, her eyes dilated, and 
her whole manner eloquent of strong feeling. 
“Matty! I’ve not been a good mother to the 


Is anything wrong about | 


stupefied, and in such perplexity that he knew 
not, for a time, what to do or say. 

The woman was still sitting on the floor silent, 
except an occasional sob, the last pulses of the 
storm which had swept over her feelings, when 
there came a low rap at the door. Armstrong 
opened it, but stepped back a pace or two, in 
respectful surprise, at the vision of innocence 
and beauty that met his gaze. Maggy looked 
up. 

“Oh, Miss Lucy!” she exclaimed, starting 
from the floor. 

The young girl came in, saying—“ Has Jim 
returned yet?” Her tone expressed consider- 
able anxiety. 

““No, miss,” answered the mother; “there’s 
been nothing seen or heard of him, and ’m 
almost dead with fear.” 

“Poor boy !” remarked the visitor. 
he would come home.” 

“ Jim’s father,” said Maggy, nodding towards 
her husband by way of introduction. 

“Take a chair, miss.” Armstrong reached 
a chair. 

“Don’t you think, sir,” said the girl, as she 
sat down, and lifted her fine, sweet eyes to the 
man’s face, “that it’s dangerous to let a child 
like Jim go on the street so much ?” 

“Jim’s smart of his age. He’ll take care of 
himself. I’m not afraid of him.” 

Armstrong spoke a little proudly of his boy. 

The fair visitor sighed. She had not been 


“YT wish 


2 understood. 
“T know he has—more the shame and sin of ( 


\ 


“Tn his smartness lies his danger,” she said. 


) “The street is full of temptations to wicked- 


ness, and the bright boys are soonest led astray.” 
“Yes, yes, that is so!” 
was flowing into his. “Perhaps there is dan- 
ger.” 
“Oh, sir, there is great danger. From her 
own state of innocence, Lucy, as Mrs. Arin- 
strong had called her, saw the eyil in larger 


Light from her mind: 
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magnitude. “And if you love your boy, and 
wish to see him grow up a good and great 
man—as I am sure you do—keep him out of 
the street, and from the company of bad boys. 
You mustn’t be angry with me for saying so,” 
added the girl, as she saw the cloud come into 
the face of Armstrong. “It isn’t for myself 
I’m speaking.” 

“Oh, I’m not angry, miss,” said Armstrong. 
“Ts kind in you to feel an interest in people 
that rich folks don’t often care anything about. 
I’m not angry; but I feel a little sober at what 
you say. Maybe we haven’t done just right by 
Jim. The strect isn’t a good school for boys.” 

“Tt’s the evil one’s school,” said Lucy, “and 
he doesn’t educate children for Heaven.” Her 
clear blue eyes looked upward for an instant. 
“Did you ever think of that ?” 

Armstrong shook his head. 
never thought of that. 

“Children are all born for Heaven,” Lucy 
went on; “your children as well as the children 
of the highest and best in the land. And God 
and His angels love the poorest and humblest 
as tenderly as they love the proudest born. All 
are equal in the sight of Heaven; and all 
Heaven is on the side of the poorest father and 
mother in the land, who ‘desire to save their 
children from the evils of a wicked world; to 
educate them for usefulness in this life, and for 
happiness in the next.” 

That was a truth which Armstrong and his 
wife might have heard in the churches on any 
Christian Sabbath; but they never went to 
churches. They might have read it in good 


No, he had 
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Poor Maggy’s face grew pale as ashes, and 
her white lips quivered, as she clasped her 
hands, and said—“Oh! Susan McBride, what 
has he been doin’ ?” 

“Stalin’, that’s what he’s been doin’.”’ 

“Oh, gracious! God help us!” 

And Maggy staggered back, sinking to the 
chair from which she had arisen. 

“Stealing, did you say, Mrs. McBride?” 
Armstrong’s voice was husky. 

“Yes, it’s just what I said—stalin’. And 
he’s been tryin’ to put it off on my Jake, he 
has, the villain !” 

“Where is Jake?” asked Armstrong. 

“T don’t know, and don’t much care. The 
policeman aint going to nab him, though. ll 
tear his eyes out first.” 

“What have they been stealing?” 

“ What has your Jim been stalin’, better say,” 
retorted the woman. 

“Well, what has Jim been stealing ?” 

“Cakes, and apples, and everything. He 
robbed a poor apple-woman, and the p’liceman 
nabbed him; and then he said it was my Jake, 
the lyin’ little devil!” 

“What did the policeman do with Jim?” 
asked the father. 

“He didn’t do nothin’, Jim gev him the 
slip. But he’s after him full drive, he is; go- 
ing to take him to the House of Refuge. He 
told me so.” 

“What's the policeman’s name? 
know him ?” 

“Tom Blake; that’s his name, bad luck to 


Do you 


) him!” 


books, but their reading was limited to one or ( 


two newspapers, that gave them no help in the 
right direction. 


, 


And so it was left for this 2 


young volunteer preacher, led hither by Hea- ‘ 


ven-inspired impulses, to convey it with gentle 
impressiveness to their hearts. 

“All Heaven is on your side,” she added, 
with an earnestness that went trembling along 


“Does he know Jim’s my son?” inquired 
Armstrong, with a suddenly changing manner, 
and a frightened look that did not escape the 
eyes of his wife. 

“? Deed and he does; for I told him myself.” 

A groan fell from the unhappy father’s lips. 


; His head sunk upon his breast, and he stood 


her voice, “if you desire good for your boy; 
and Heaven is stronger than hell. They that > 


be for us are more than all that are against us.” 


“Tt’s kind in you to say so, God bless you!” § 
Armstrong spoke in the fullness of his surprise, ° 


and with new thoughts and yearnings crowding ( 
) he’d been dead before it came to this,” 


in upon him. 

At this moment the door was flung open, and 
a woman with a coarse, bad face stalked in. 
Her manner was excited. 

“ Where’s Jim?” she demanded. 

“He's not at home,” replied Armstrong. 

“Well, there’s a p’liceman after him,” said 
the woman. 


APP 


with so troubled an expression on his face, that 
Maggy started up, and, coming to his side, 
asked in a voice unnaturally repressed—“ Is it 
the man you whipped so on Staten Island last 
summer ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then God help us! Poor Jim! I wish 

The heavy footfalls of a man were heard 
ascending the steps outside, followed by a loud, 
single knock on the door. No one moved. 
But the caller did not wait. He flung the door 
open, and entered with a bold step. There was 
a look of cruel triumph on his face. 

“T want that boy of yours,” he said, glancing 








almost maliciously at Armstrong. The latter 
scowled on the officer in a half-cowed, half- 
defiant way, confronting him a pace or two 
from the entrance. 

“Sir!” The fair girl came forward, and 
stood suddenly between Armstrong and the 
policeman, surprising the latter almost like an 
apparition, “Sir!” Her voice was grave even 


to rebuke, but low and sweet. “Is this the way ( 


for an officer to visit the dwelling of a citizen? 
You have forgotten yourself, I think.” 

The man moved back a step or two, until he 
stood against the door through which he had 
just entered, a look of almost blank surprise on 
his countenance. 

“The boy is not here,’ added Lucy. “I 
give you my word for that. No one here has 
seen him since morning.” 

“T ask vour pardon, miss,” stammered the 
man, “but I must do my duty.” 

“Humanely and kindly,” said the girl. 

He muttered something in an undertone, with 
aside glance of malicious import on Armstrong, 
and left the house as abruptly as he had entered. 
Mrs. McBride followed him, and the parents 
were left alone with the young maiden who had 
troubled their peace with warning words. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
a --S—____—- 
LETTER FROM FLORENCE NIGHTIN- 
GALE. 





pene Sunday Dispatch publishes a letter re- 
ceived by a gentleman in this city from 
Florence Nightingale, from which we take the 
following passages :-— 

“T have worked hard, very hard—that is all; 
and I have never refused God anything ; though, 
being naturally a very shy person, most of my 
life has been distasteful to me. I have no pecu- 
liar gifts. And I can honestly assure any 
young lady, if she will but try to walk, she will 
soon be able to run the ‘appointed course.’ But 
then she must first learn to walk, and so when 
she runs she must run with patience. But I 
would also say to all young ladies who are 
called to any peculiar vocation, qualify your- 


selves for it, as a man does for his work. Don’t 


think vou can undertake it otherwise. 
should attempt to teach the Greek language 


) 


BPS 


Ca ma mad 


? 


? 


VY 


VN 


No one ° 


\ 


until he is master of the language; and this he ) 


can become only by hard study. 
“Tf you are called to man’s work, do not 


exact a woman’s privilege—the privilege of ( 


inaccuracy, of weakness. Submit yourselves to 
the rules of business, as men do, by which alone 
you can make God’s business succeed. 


\ 
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“Tt has happened to me more than once to 
be told by women (your country women )—‘ Yes, 
but you had personal freedom.’ Nothing can 
well be further from the truth. I question 
whether God has ever brought any one through 
more difficulties and contradictions than I have 
had. But I imagine these exist less among 
you than among us; so I will say no more. 

“To all women I would say, look upon your 
work, whether it be an accustomed or an un- 
accustomed work, as a trust confided to you. 
This will keep you alike from discouragement 
and from presumption, from idleness and from 
overtaxing yourself. Where God leads the 
way, He has bound Himself to help you to go 
the way. 

“T have been nine years confined a prisoner 
to my room from illness, and overwhelmed with 
business. This must be my excuse for not 
having answered your questions before. 

“Tf I could really give the lessons of my life 
to my countrywomen and yours (indeed, I fain 
look upon us as all one nation)—the lessons of 


2 my mistakes as well as of the rest—I would ; but 


for this there is no time. I would only say, 
work—work in silence first, in silence for years ; 
it will not be time wasted. 

“Perhaps in all your life it will be the time 
you will afterwards find to have been best spent ; 
and it is very certain that without it you will 
be no worker. You will not produce one per- 
fect work, but only a botch in the service of God. 

“Have you read Baker’s ‘Sources of the 
Nile, where he says he was more like a donkey 
than an explorer? That is much my case, and 
I believe is that of all who have to do any un- 
usual work, And I would especially guard 
young ladies from fancying themselves like 
lady superiors, with an obsequious following of 
disciples if they undertake any great work.” 


—059} 0o—_—- 


PuttineG IT Patty.—A calm, blue-eyed, self- 
possessed young lady in a village down East, 
received a long call the other day from a pry- 
ing old spinster, who, after prolonging her stay 
beyond even her own conception of the young 
lady’s endurance, came to the main question 
which had brought her hither. “I’ve been 
asked a good many times if you were engaged 
to Dr. D. Now, if folks inquire again whether 
you be or not, what shall I tell ’em I think?” 
“Tell them,” answered the young lady, fixing 
her calm blue eyes in unblushing steadiness 
upon the inquisitive features of her interrogator, 
“tell them that you think you don’t know, and 
you are sure it is nene of your business.” 











IT’S JUST LIKE HIM. 


HE following incident, illustrating the true 
manliness of a Christian soldier, the power 


of right early training, the constant solicitude | 


of friends at home, and the way in which the 
Christian Commission was, not unfrequently, 
the direct channel of good news, has been 
preserved by an agent of the Commission, who 
was for a short time on duty before Vicks- 
burg :— 


The night scenes were sometimes grand in- ( 


deed ; shells discharged from the land batteries 


traced their beautiful, fiery paths high into the 2 
‘ not be right for me to accept an invitation to 


air above the beleaguered city, and meeting there 
the missiles ascending on the same errand from 
Yommodore Porter’s fleet, crossed them in bril- 


liant curves, making the beholder almost for- ‘ 


getful of the mission on which the monsters were 
sent, 

On one of these brilliant nights, I came upon 
a regimental prayer-meeting, under a bluff 
within short musket-range of the enemy’s works. 
Whenever there was a discharge from our bat- 


) 


) 


AAA 


an 


teries, the rebel sharpshooters along their lines ¢ 
would reply by a shower of minnie balls, which 
cut the leaves over our heads, and occasionally 2 


glanced down to the ground at our feet. By 
order of the brigade commander, to prevent 
drawing the attention, and perhaps the fire of 
the enemy, the hymns were sung in a low, muf- 
fled voice, but loud enough to “make melody 
in our hearts.” The meeting was led by one 
of ihe captains of the regiment. There was 
something genuine and manly in the piety of 
the leader, which seemed to win the affection 
and attention of the soldiers. I was so much 


struck with it that I could not forbear seeking ‘ 


his acquaintance; and, on invitation, meeting 
him the next day, we walked over to the colo- 
nel’s tent. 

As the custom was, we were courteously of- 


“Do you mean that you have never taken any 
intoxicating liquor ?” 

“Yes, just that.” 

“What, not even to ‘correct’? this Yazoo 
water ?” 

“ Never.” 

“You must have belonged to the cold water 
army in your boyhood ?” 

“Yes; but I learned something better than 
that; my mother taught me this one thing— 
‘what is right, is right,’ and coming to Mis- 
sissippi don’t make any difference. It would 


drink at home; I don’t believe it’s right here— 
therefore I don’t drink.” 

A few ‘weeks afterwards, passing up the 
Mississippi river, I addressed a Sabbath even- 
ing congregation. After the service, a lady 
came to inquire about her boy—“ foolishly,” 
she said, for it was not likely that in an army 
of forty thousand men I had seen her boy; 
but still she wanted to ask me if I had met 
him. She told me of her anxiety for his 
welfare—how she feared that the bad influ- 
ences of the camp would lead him astray. 

“ He promised me that he would do well,” 
said she, “and I’ve no reason to think he 
doesn’t do well; but if I could only see some- 
body who could tell me from actual know- 
ledge how he is doing, it would be such a 
relief,” 

She told me his name and regiment. I as- 
sured her that there was hardly ground for all 
the fears mothers were exercising for their ab- 
sent boys ; that very many soldiers were actual- 
ly becoming better men, growing strong under 
trial. And then, toillustrate, I told her, with- 
out mentioning names, of my captain, of the 


) prayer-meeting, and of the scene in the colo- 


) nel’s tent. 


fered a drink from the ubiquitous bottle. As ‘ 


the single glass passed round the circle, nearing 
me every moment, I questioned in my own mind 
what terms I should use in declining ; but I was 
yet more interested to see what course my Chris- 
tian captain would take. When the colonel 
called upon him, he declined; was invited 
again, and again declined; and the third time 
did it so decidedly, and yet respectfully, as not 
to give offence, nor to be further importuned. 


“Oh!” said she, “that’s beautiful—that’s 
beautiful. His mother must be proud of 
him.” 

“Yes,” said I, “that she is—and you are the 


2 proud mother !” 


¢ 


I never shall forget the joy that leapt into 


>» her face, and how she sprang across the carpet, 


I said to him afterwards—“ Captain, do you § 
2 was a good boy; he told me he always would 


always do that ?” 
“Yes,” said he. 


and catching my hand in both hers, wet it with 
grateful tears. 

“Ts that my boy—is that Will? It’s just 
like him; I knew he would do so. He always 


be—and J knew he would.” 


(27) 











TWO CHAPTERS FROM LIFE. 


BY ELLA LATROBE, 


CHAPTER I. 
IN THE FASHION. 
( igeseted lived in a fashionable street. We 
will not disclose what street, for the fashion- 
ables are emulous, and all the rest of the fashion- 
able streets might agree to dispute the title to 
that distinction. They lived in a “palatial 


residence,” with all modern conveniences. We 5 
will not specify those conveniences, for fear we ° 


might not mention the very latest. 
dressed in fashionable style—and here again 
the pen of the scribe must halt; for what is 


They ‘ 


severe ton to-day may not be to-morrow. They ‘ 
called themselves fashionable people; and in ? 
this we must take them at their word, and not ‘ 


presume to judge of their claims. For to es- 
tablish their right to the envied recognition, 
and to settle the question which still remained 
open, was the sole occupation in life of the 
lady. The gentleman gave all the time he could 
spare from his club and his business, to the same 
great and important object of daily thought and 
of nightly display. So, for the purposes of our 
sketch, we may presume that Mr. and Mrs. John 
Fastlivre were fashionable people. Those who 
choose to dispute may do so. We still main- 


The coffee was not simply cold, but evi- 
denced, by its flatness and want of flavor, that 
it never had been hot. The bread, supposed 
to be hot rolls, was warm dough. The eggs‘ 
were hard. The butter was soft. The chops 
were served up in alternate fibres of raw meat 
and cinder, and had a rank taste of smoke. 
Everything was uncomfortable. And there 
seemed no remedy for the discomfort. Cook 
was in the tantrums, and unapproachable; and 
she was a fashionable cook. She came with 
first-rate references, from the first families, and 
received first-rate wages. She must have been 
a bold woman who could have dared to ven- 
ture into the kitchen to remonstrate, even in 
the most respectful terms. 

But Mrs. J. F. was not a bold woman, except 
by fits and starts. In her exasperation she 


2 jerked out words which frightened herself. 


) 


tain our position hypothetically only, and under « 


favor. But they were useless enough in the 
world to be accounted of the very first fashion, 
and that ought to weigh something in support 
of their right to distinction. 
They were at breakfast. 
had the headache; Mrs, J. F. had the head- 


) 


) 


| keeping and wise maternity. 


Mr. John Fastlivre ¢ 


ache; and the young lady, very young, but { 


still Miss F., since no sister disputed her claim 
to the honor, was miserably cross. Yet Mr. F. 
was a good subject for a life assurance risk. 
There was a small indication of baggyness 
about the eyes, and some grapy signs of juici- 
ness in the complexion; yet the most careful 
inquisition of the most jealous medical examiner 
could not have made out a fair objection to him’; 
certainly not in these days, when the compa- 
nies, in their bids for business, do everything 
but pay a man for taking out a policy. Mr. 
J. F. had certainly no legitimate pretext for 
having the headache; and as to the lady, she 
was competent to endure more daily fatigue 
than a laundress. Her headache was not con- 
stitutional. The cross child was a spoiled pet. 
Her father and mother, too, were spoiled, for 
that matter. 

(28) 


And while she relapsed into cowardice, the 
person whom she would have reprimanded 
awoke to wrath. Her servants and her child 
had thus always the advantage of her. Her 
only consolation was, that it is not fashionable 
to be a good housekeeper, or a good mother. 
“Finishing schools” do not furnish graduates 
for such positions. Her husband, however, 
found little comfort in the style of fashionable 
accomplishments which ignores good house- 
And he had the 
less satisfaction from the fact, that when Mrs. 
John Fastlivre was discomfited in her demon- 
strations against others, she knew where to in- 
demnify herself. She was not afraid of him, 


, and on his unlucky pate she reyenged herself, 


when foiled elsewhere. Indeed, she practised 
perpetual irritation upon the unhappy man, 


2 and he could neither propitiate nor subdue her. 
\ He bought temporary peace sometimes, but it 
) was the peace of latent combustion, which 


( 


2 


( 


d tyr. 


needed only a touch to set it off. 

The husband retaliated by looking the mar- 
If he could only have returned a few 
words for her many, it might have put her on 
her defence, and done the lady good. But he 


/ was as much afraid of her as she was of the 


servants; so everything went at sixes and 


) sevens, and nobody could devise a remedy for 


the chronic discomfort. Perhaps the only rem- 


) edy was a more radical cure than it ever oc- 


curred to anybody to suggest. If Mrs. J.F. could 


\ have been so unfashionable as to march into 
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the kitchen, and take the direction into her own 
hands, dismissing half, at least, of the incompe- 
tent force, and making the rest know that they 
had a mistress; all might have done better. 
But it is fashionable to have servants, one-half 
of whom are in each other’s Way, and the whole 
in the way of their employers. 

So Mrs. J. F. only looked deprecation, And 
Mr. J. F. looked deprecation. And Miss J. F. 
looked like a little fury, as she was. 
they breakfasted, on many amorning, with what 
appetite they might, but not with that on 
which waits good digestion. On state occa- 
sions, when guests were present, the Fastlivres 
called in an outside force, at an expense which 
ought to have covered their whole year’s do- 
mestic pay-roll. So the three—Mr. and Mrs., 
and Miss—at the mercy of more than twice 
their own number of nominal servants, but 
actual tyrants, worried through their daily 
life. 

Yet there was really no sufficient reason why 
the household should not have been orderly, 
quiet, equable and content. 


for themselves, and were ruled by false notions 
of gentility, when they should have consulted 
their own comfort. Neither father nor mother 


had ever learned to grasp things firmly by 2 


their smooth handle. And as to little miss, 
she had never learned that there is a smooth 
handle. Her method was to demand her own 
way in all things, and to stand always ready to 
do battle for it. If the child had only under- 
stood what she wanted, it would have helped 
her case. But how could she know what her 
parents had never learned? A great secret 
grief with all three, and none the less a grief 
that they did not understand it, was, that they 
had no fixed aim or purpose in life. They had 


no spur to exertion, except the envy which | 


And thus « 


The difficulty in 
the way was that the family lived for others, not ‘ 
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provokes would-be fashionables to profitless ex- ¢ 


Upon this followed the lassitude of 
They fretted over small in- 


citement. 
fatigue and ennui. 
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malcontents should not have been well content. 
None, except their most intimate friends and 
relatives, knew that they were not as nearly 
perfectly happy as this world will admit; hap- 
pier, indeed, than most, for no real sorrow had 
ever entered their dwelling. The few friends 
who knew their discomfort, had different ways 
of accounting for it. Some, being men, said 
that the wife was a peevish scold. Others, 
being women, denounced the husband as moody 
and exacting. The maiden ladies and bache- 
lors were all satisfied that the child was enough 
to mar the happiness of any household. It is 
not always pleasant to be an intimate friend. 
There are many people who are delightful as 
mere acquaintances. They will do their ut- 
most to put you at your ease, and lay them- 
selves out to be especially agreeable. You 
think them the pleasantest people in the world. 
Pass farther into their good graces, and acquire 
their confidence, and they will make you 
wretched with the history of their wrongs, and 
difficulties, and unhappiness. 

Mrs. J. F.’smorning callers went away delight- 
ed. There never was such an elegant mansion. 
There never was such a sweet woman. There 
could not be a happier wife. And the little 
child, so bright, and such a dear! The lady 
did not show them the skeleton in the house- 
hold. To see that, was the especial privilege 
of those she loved. And Mr. J. F.’s business ac- 
quaintance pronounced him one of the best and 
most cheerful of men. He was so agreeable. 
Nothing disturbed him. He must enjoy life. 
If he did not, who could? 

But Mrs. J. F.’s particular friend, who sat out 
the other callers, and remained for a confiden- 
tial chat, or who had the entree of the house 
at unfashionable hours, left it with far other 
ideas of the lady of the mansion. , She was so 
perplexed and annoyed! It was a wonder how 
she could endure her existence. Her husband 
must be a dreadful stick! And Mr. J. F.’s old 


2 chum, whom he beckoned into the counting- 


conveniences, which might have been cured ( 


either by removal, or by laughing them out of 
consequence. 


) 


The husband was not pressed for cash, or § 


harassed at this period in his life, by engage- 


ments which he could not meet. The wife 


could have all that money could purchase, or 2 


credit unlimited could procure. The broken 


and discarded play-house furniture of the child ‘ 

would have carried perfect happiness into many 

a household, the children in which had never 

known the pleasure of a purchased toy. The 

world could see no reason why this family of 
VOL, XXXIII.—3 





room, and buzzed to in a low voice, that the 
clerks might not overhear, pitied the poor 
fellow from the bottom of his heart. Not that 
wife or husband accused each other. They 
were too well-bred for that. “But then,” as 
their friends said, “ people could see !” 
CHAPTER II. 
OUT OF THE FASHION. 

Now for a contrast. We might take a couple 
in the same position in life; for, whatever 
crabbed and indignant moralists may say, the 
rich are not all fools, nor are those who live in 
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the “fashionable world” necessarily wretched 
and vapid. But the contrast will be more 
marked if we change the scene. 

Let us turn the corner. Down this narrow 
strect, if you please. It is not a pleasant prome- 
nade, we know, but we are out, not for plea- 
sure, but instruction. Venders of stale fruit 
and vegetables make the place hideous with 
their cries. Thegutters reek. Bare-armed wo- 
men brandish brooms, only to triturate the de- 
posits, and cause them to give out all their 
fragrance. The place is close; the air is heavy ; 
but the streets seem, in one respect at least, to 
realize the promise of the Hebrew Seer :—“ The 
streets of the city shall be full of boys and girls, 
playing in the streets thereof.” Such boys! 
Their costume is composite, and hangs in hitches 
on their frames, while gaping rents serve as 
ventilators. Such girls! They would be beauty 
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of Bacchus—poor Bacchus, whose poetry in 
these later days is so distilled out of him, that 
no sensible heathen would confess his divinity ! 
It is left for those who call themselves Chris- 
tians, to encourage vice without any of the 
graceful accessories which once gave it out- 
ward beauty. 

And beyond there is another shop—another, 
and another. It would seem that in the pur- 
lieus of want, where least money might be ex- 
pected to circulate, there are most opportunities 
to buy; and that where customers ought to find 
the best bargains, they get the poorest penny- 
worths. But here is an oasis in the desert of 
dirty bricks and cobble-stones. Before this 
house the few feet of narrow pavement are ac- 
tually clean! The curtains in the windows are 
tidy. Just coming from the house is a hearty, 


 happy-looking young fellow, his whole appear- 
) 


unadorned, if only the layer of street soil upon ‘ 


them would permit their original color to be 
discerned. The heat makes one not “to the 
manner born,” languid. The variety of smells 
makes one torpid; but neither languor nor 
torpor seems to affect the busy little swarm, 
who shine in the sun, rejoice in the damp, and 
revel in the odors. 

Political economists and ardent patriots tell 
us that there is no need, in this happy country, 
of such sights and such scenes. They say that 
labor is sure of its reward, and that a liberal 
one; so liberal that it is in the power of every 
healthy man so to average his receipts as to 
eover the few days that he is obliged to be idle. 
They tell us that the feeling of the community 
is generous, and that honest want, produced by 
calamity, never need starve. They inform us 


that the freedom of suffrage might enable the ) 


whole people to vote themselves comfort and 
competence, and that the opportunities for edu- 
cation are so free, that every child in the re- 
public may receive such tuition as would qualify 
the men for full improvement of all the ad- 
vantages which surround us. All this might 
be, we know. But that any such general reali- 
zation of elysium on earth does not prevail, we 
know also. What can be the reason? 

Perhaps the blear-eyed woman, coming out 
of this little shop, with some choice purchase 
hugged under her shawl, can tell us. We need 
not ask her. Like the air which issued from 
the oracular fissure of old, there comes a breath 
out of the door of this den, which inspires us to 
answer. The sour smell of stale spirits, the 
aroma of bad tobacco, the general flavor of a 
fountain of low stimulants, tells the whole story. 


) as that little lady is cloudy. 


ance showing that somebody cares for him. 
Tottling on her round pins to the door, to 
watch him off, is a little girl, younger than the 
Miss at the other house, and as sunny-looking 
Over the child’s 
head you can just see the mother’s forehead, as 


) she peeps out to see the last, for a few hours, of 


her husband. Her natural modesty keeps her 


) morning attire in the background; but there is 


no other woman in the whole street who looks 
as well as she. 

The breakfast in this house was quite another 
style of entertainment than that which we de- 
scribed at the mansion of the rich and wretched. 


’ The people in this little tenement have an aim 


) and a hope in life. 


The first is to find a better 
residence for themselves, for the child that is, 
and for the other children that will be. They 
have so far succeeded, that another “moving 
day” will take them to a street much better 
than this. Meanwhile, every hour that they 
are together, and that is all their leisure time, 
they are discussing and planning, debating and 
contriving; they have no time for discontent, 
and as little inclination. Their child is a com- 
fort and delight to them. Her last toy, at pre- 


) sent highest in her favor, is a funny-looking 


) other such things in her play-house. 
" bits of china and queensware are its garniture. 


knot, which father picked up in the shop, and 
with a very little work made into the “cutest 
face” of a crying baby. ‘There are several 
Broken 


) And at the door stands a potato, which, in the 


Opposite, on the other corner, is another shrine | 


Jersey sand, developed itself into something very 
like a watch-dog. Mother, and father, and 
child, are alike cheerful and happy; and yet 
their whole income, all told, falls short of the 
actual cost of their rich neighbor’s fashionable 
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cook. Life, to them, is content in the present, 2 work. Nomatter with what glory of ornament, 
and hope in the future. They have no spoiled ¢ and with what recherche flavor of taste, dissi- 
and comfortless breakfasts. They have no head- > pation may be accompanied, it tells on the 
aches. They have no tyrant in the kitchen, ¢ wealthy family in the avenue, just as certain!y 
who domineers over the household. They eye § as coarser revels tell on poorer people. 

each other with no politely sombre looks. They )} Elegant society has its true and rational joys. 
have no complaints, and no domestic storms. } There are limits, however, to all pursuit of 
We do not mean that they are perfect, or that ) mere recreation. They who, with wealth, have 
there never happens anything to discompose ( taste and true refinement, can appreciate and 
them. They have had real sorrows, and they ) enjoy the intellectual and the poetic; who have 
will mect more; but they possess within them- ¢ an eye for art, and can appreciate the beautifvl ; 
selves the conrage to front, the fortitude to | canrule mere amusement within proper bounds, 
endure, and the strength to overcome. and find the substantial comfort of wealth in 

They live for themselves, and are not “fash- { being useful. They only can have well or- 
ionable people.” There are fashions in one ) dered and comfortable households who worship 
place as well as another. The fashion in ¢ God at the Inner Shrine of domestic peace; 
the narrow street is gossip and drink, and ) and who make Home, first and last, and always, 
dirt, and debt, and extravagance. The fashion ¢ the object of their care, the centre of their de- 
takes men off on fire-company excursions, and § sires, and the fountain of their happiness. 
carries men and women to public balls, and We need not to follow the characters of our 
concert saloons, and low theatres, while their ¢ sketch step by step. The reader may imagine 
children mope and cry at home, even if no > the poor and unfashionable as becoming rich, 
worse happen to them than neglect. The fash- ( and setting a good and sensible fashion to 
ion is for men to join “strikes” and “unions,” 5 others. Not, indeed (rich as the custom of our 
and other contrivances, to give the poor work- ? day is to count) riches, but possessed of a well- 
man as good wages as the best, or to starve all § earned and well-saved moderate fortune; not 
alike. The fashion on pay-days, is to beg for ? accumulated by the sacrifice of health of body 
longer credit, and pay dollars on account, where ‘ or soundnessof mind. Their competence, gath- 
tens are due, The fashion with mothers, is to 2 ered without fatigue, is enjoyed with that best 
turn the children into the streets, and lanes, ¢ of relish which follows good as fairly earned. 
and open lots. The poor little wretches make ) And the other family may be pictured less 
the best of it, as all children will; and since ¢ rich, and more wretched. Miss J. F. marries 
fathers and mothers forsake, a kinder friend $ well, if to found another home like that of her 
watches over them. But He watches none ? jnfanevy is to marry well. Her brothers, who 
the Jess over the little children whose parents 5 come te due time, smoke big meerschaums, 
guard them from vice, and filth, and tempta- ) must know the names and nature of all the 
tion. And He will help those parents to | manufactured and surreptitious compounds, 
place their children under more favorable in- ) which masquerade in the wine and liquor list. 
fluences. They can read the French bill of fare like a 
The family with whom we breakfasted in the $ natiye—of America. Their mother is peevish, 

“palatial residence,” are fashionable. They ? and more vapory than ever. Their father suc- 
follow the fashion of their set, and live for dis- { eymbs at last. His highest hope is to put off 
play in the eyes of others; not for comfort in > the evi! day. He will probably keep the scat- 
their own home. They run a weary round of ¢ tered ends of his wasted fortune together until 
competition in things which give them no }) he dies, and leaves his executors to administer 
pleasure; and their highest triumph is in ex- 2 “the estate of John Fastlivre, deceased, intes- 
citing the remarks of the world, and the en- § tate, and represented insolvent.” 

mity of their neighbors. When some Jenkins, 
or Jeames Yellowplush puts them in the “fash- ( 
ionable intelligence,” they are supremely happy, Tue boys and girls of to-day should remen- 
or would be, if some other ninnies did not get > ber that they are to be the men and women 
more notice than themselves, But there is a > of to-morrow, and govern themselves accord- 
way of taking care of that; penny-a-liners are 
not incorruptible. The headaches of the Fast- 5 veeoee 
livres come from late hours, late suppers, late > PRUE goodness is like the glow-worm; it 
wines, the opera, the ballet, and the fatigue of { shines most when no eyes except those of Hea- 
persistent dissipation, harder than any hard ? ven are upon it. 
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NEW TEMPERANCE STORIES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “TEN NIGHTS IN A BAR-ROOM.” 


ONE FEARFUL NIGHT. 
E came down earlier than usual to the 
“shore” that season, said my friend, and 


‘ look at Mrs. Clare? 


took rooms at a cottage, not liking the bustle of . 


a large hotel. We were to occupy the cottage 


jointly with another family, consisting of a ) 


gentleman, his wife, and little daughter about 
six years old. Our landlady was a pleasant 
Quaker, of middle age, and all the appoint- 
ments of her house were neat and comfortable. 
We were first on the ground, and would 
have the nice little home all to ourselves for 
two weeks, when our fellow-boarders were to 
arrive. 

“T hope they are pleasant people,” said my 
wife, as we sat at the tea-table on the evening 
before the day on which Mrs. Rawlings ex- 
pected them. “You said their name was 
Clare?” turning to our landlady. 

oat Ned 

“Who are they ?” 

“People of standing, I believe,” was the 
quiet answer. 

“Were they ever here before ?” 

Mrs. Rawlings said—“ No.” 


“The right kind of people,” said I, as they 
passed into the cottage, and left me alone with 
my wife on the porch. “Did you get a good 
I did not.” 
“ Yes.” 

“Well, what did the look tell you?” 
“She’s lovely.” 
“And Mr. Clare—what do you think of 


; him?” 


“He’s a splendid looking man,’ answered 
my wife, with an emphasis on one word in the 
sentence that left the impression of a doubt in 


) her mind. 


PP 


“T feel a little nervous about our fellow- ? 


boarders,” 


a very cosey time; but if disagreeable, only 
annoyance. 
closely as ours will be, need, for comfort to 
themselves, affinity of taste and temperament.” 


said my wife, when we were alone. ‘ 
( 
“Tf they should prove agreeable, we shall have 


( 


‘ intercourse pleasant. 
Two families thrown together as ‘ 


“Did you notice his mouth ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Tt was strong, yet sweet, like a woman’s.” 

A slight veil of thought dropped down over 
my wife’s face. She did not answer for some 
moments; then said, in a kind of absent way, 
as if she were turning over some doubt in her 
mind—“ Yes; the mouth was gentle and firm— 
but has lines of suffering.” 

“You think so?” 

“They were very plain to my eyes.” 

And now, looking through my wife’s eyes, 
they were plain to me. 

We met Mr. and Mrs. Clare at the dinner- 
table, and found them all we could desire— 
quiet, refined, and just social enough to make 
The lady was charming, 


She 


though you could not call her beautiful. 


2 was petite in figure, with a soft oval face, and 
¢ brown eyes that were lustrous, yet tender. I 


“We shall have to make the best of what 


comes,” I answered. 
prove agreeable enough.” 
We were on the porch next day, waiting for 


“No doubt they will ¢ 


the new arrival, when the omnibus from the ‘ 


depot drove up. 


~~ 


Mr. Clare was a man of about thirty-five. 
‘ with a doubt, or shadowed by some ever-pre- 


He had one of those fine, but marked faces, 
which once seen you never forget. 
frank, but strong in feature—with a grave, 


It was ? 


sweet mouth—firmly set for all its sweetness. , 
\ 


His eyes were large and gentle, and just a little 
sad, I thought, as I looked into them for the 
first time. 


~S 


As he lifted his wife from the omnibus—she 
was small and light—with almost lover-like > 


gentleness, I felt my heart going out towards 
the man, and drew a deep breath of relief. 
(32) 


noticed, as she sat beside her husband at the 
table, that she leaned a little towards him. 
Afterwards, I observed the same attitude, always 
when they were together, sitting or standing. 
And she had a way of looking into his face that 
was peculiar—a sober, loving kind of way— 
questioning, and I sometimes thought touched 


sent memory. 
Mr. Clare was very gentle towards his wife, 
and, it was plain to see, very fond of her. Nay, 


“fond” is too weak a word. He loved her with 


a pure and deep affection. 

I had claret on the table, and offered my 
bottle to our new guests. But they declined, 
with what seemed to me almost cold polite- 
ness. 

“Tt is cooling to the blood,” I remarked, as 
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I lifted a glass of the richly-colored wine to my 
lips. 

“Tt may cool the blood in some veins, but it 
burns like fire in others,” replied Mr. Clare, 
after a moment or two of silence. 


I said nothing in answer to this, and the | 
I found Mr. Clare aman ? 


subject was dropped. 
of large culture, simple habits, and fine con- 
versational powers. We were much tggether, 
and mutually enjoyed each other’s society. 

A week went by pleasantly enough. Bath- 
ing, walking, and driving on the beach, sitting 


in the fresh sea-breeze, and watching the surf 5 


as it came seething in upon the shore, or gazing 
out upon the great, immeasurable ocean—so the 
time passed almost like a dream. 

Every day I took my claret, but Mr. Clare 
drank only water. 

“T wish you would try a glass of this wine,” 
said I, as we sat at the dinner-table one day, 


about a week after the arrival of our new ? 


friends, and I pushed my bottle towards « 


him. 
“Thank you,” Mr. Clare answered gravely 
and decidedly. 


wine.” 


“Are you quite sure of that?’ I queried. ( 
“Pure wine gives life to the blood. It is the ) 


spurious stuff that sets the veins on fire.” 


I noticed that Mrs. Clare leaned just a little } 


closer to her husband, and looked sideways up 
into his face, in that peculiar way I have men- 
tioned. 

A faint but quickly fading smile rested on 
Mr. Clare’s lips as he replied—“ There may be 


) drank all the time. 
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inflammation of the drunkard’s brain, they 
were enlarged, and ready, it seemed, on the 
instant, to absorb the fumes of alcohol, and re- 
sume their old diseased condition.” 
( <A low, half stifled sigh touched my ears. |] 
‘ glanced into the face of Mrs. Clare, and saw 
that her eyes had the set look of one who is 
‘ gazing intently on some mental picture. It 
2 was not a cheerful picture on which her soit 
( eyes were fixed; I needed no words to tell me 
) that. 

“Curious,” I remarked, as Mr. Clare ceased 
speaking. 
, “T was struck,’ he resumed, after a pause, 
‘ “with the impression made by this discovery on 
) the physician’s mind. He thought he saw in 
’ this morbid state of the brain the physical part 
of the reason why a man who has once been a 
¢ drunkard can never again, as long as he lives, 
\ safely take one drop of alcoholic liquor. He 
thought he saw why a glass of wine put the 
man back instantly to where he was when he 
He saw the citadel free 


2 
2 
) 
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0 from the enemy, but undefended, incapable of 


“But I am better without | 


idiosyncrasies of blood that will not bear even ( 


pure wine. I have heard of such.” 
“Have you?” I said, a little curiously. 
“Yes,” he answered, after a moment’s thought; 
then added—“ About a year ago, I saw a curious 
statement that impressed me strongly. It was 


defence, and its doors wide open; so that there 
) was no safety, except in keeping the foe ata 
distance, away beyond the outermest wall.” 

I thought I detected a slight shiver in Clare’s 
voice, as with some warmth of manner he closed 
the last sentence. 

“T never understood the pathology of this 
thing before,” said I—“the physical reason 
why there was safety for the drunkard only in 
total abstinence. We may have the secret 
here. But I cannot understand why pure wiae 
should inflame the blood, when every globule 
is in its normal state.” 

“There are such things as hereditary con- 
ditions,” remarked Mr. Clare. “Is not a 


) drunkard as likely to transmit the enlarged 
, and thirsty blood and brain globules to his 


made by a physician of some note, and recorded 


in a medical journal. It was to the effect, 


children, as 2 consumptive his tubercular 


» diathesis ?” 


ascertained by dissections, that a too free use of ( 
stimulating drinks tended to enlarge the blood 


globules, as well as those of the brain ard other 
organs, so that they stood open-mouthed, as it 
were, inflamed, athirst always, and eager to 


) in no partial way. 


drink. The physician to whom I have re- ‘ 


ferred, after clearly ascertaining the existence 
of this morbid change, had an opportunity to 


dissect the brain of a man who, after being a ) 
drunkard for many years, reformed, and lived . 


soberly until he died. To his astonishment, he 


found that the unnaturally enlarged globules of ° 
the blood and brain had not shrunk to their 
Though they did not exhibit the ; 


proper size. 


I was half startled by the conclusive direct- 
ness of his query. 
“The law of transmission,” he went on, “acts 
Whatever we do of habit, 
whether physical or mental, goes down poten- 
tially to our children. It is an estate of which 
no one can rob them. We bless or curse them 
in our daily lives.” 
There was a shiver in his voice now. My 
ear felt it almost painfully. 
“Were you always so abstemious ?” I asked, 
two or three days afterwards, as my glass of 
, claret brought back the wine question. 
“No,” he answered, somewhat gravely. “In 
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my younger days I drank occasionally. But 
wine was always too heating for my blood.” 

“Perhaps,” said I, “the article was not al- 
ways pure. It has long been difficult to get 
the genuine stuff.” 

“It was always pure in my father’s house,” 
he replied. 

“Then you are familiar with the best brands,” 
1 remarked. 

“Entirely.” 

“ And know the flavor of good wine.” 

“Few know it better,” he answered quietly. 

I lifted the half-emptied glass of claret that 
stood near my plate, held it to the light, and 
then sipped a few drops, sayingasI didso “I 
think this is all right. It should be, for 
it came directly from the importer’s, and, I paid 
him his own price under the guarantee of genu- 
ineness. I am afraid of all doctored stuff. Do 
me the favor,’ and I poured a claret glass half- 
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full, just to let a few drops fall over your (¢ 


tongue, and give me your opinion of its 


quality.” 


How could he refuse soslight a request? For § 


an instant there was hesitation. 
him, and saw a quick change in his face. His 
wife leaned closer, and laid her hand very 
softly on his arm. Then he took the glass I 
held towards him, raised it to his mouth, and 
sipped a few drops of the fruity wine. My 
eyes were on his face, watching forthe connois- 
seur’s look of pleasure. The expression I saw 
was more than that. 
thrill. 
lield it poised for a moment, then lifting it 
again, he drained thecontents ata single draught. 

[shall never forget the sudden pallor and 
look of despair that struck into Mrs, Clare’s face. 

“Pure wine, without question,” said Clare, 
in a low, changed voice, as he kept tasting the 
flavor on his tongue. “Pure wine, sir! You 
are fortunate in getting so good an article.” 

I noticed that he turned himselfa little away 
from his wife, still holding the glass in his 


I looked at > 


It had in it a quick ° 
Removing the glass from his lips, he ( 


y 


hand, and reaching it, I thought, a little for- > 


ward, as if inviting me to fill it. 
“Thank you! Iam glad to knowit,” I return- 
ed, my voice betraying the change in my feelings. 
Mr. Clare set the glass down quickly, and 


went on with his dinner, bending low to his > 


plate. The meal was finished in silence and 
embarrassment. 
twice at Mrs. Clare, who was only pretending to 
eat. Her face was pale and anxious. The 
change in her husband’s countenance was as 


marked as the change in hers. All the. old 


I ventured to look once or ‘ 


sweetness had faded from his lips, that now 5 
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touched each other in a harder pressure; and 
the gentleness had gone out of his eyes. 

He arose without speaking, and left the table, 
Mrs. Clare following. Our chamber adjoined 
theirs, and thither, after leaving the dining- 
room, I went with my wife. 

“Did you see Mrs. Clare’s face when her hus- 
band drank that glass of wine?” she asked, 
lookingeat me very soberly. 

“Yes, and I would give this moment half I 
am worth to recall the thoughtless act. But it 
never, for an instant, crossed my mind that he 
was in danger.” 

At this moment we heard, through the par- 
tition that separated our chambers, the voice 
of Mr. Clare pitched to an unusual tone. 

“Come, lie down and get your usual nap,” we 
heard Mrs. Clare say coaxingly, 

“T’m going to walk on the beach, I tell you!” 
was roughly answered. “I can’t sleep.” 

“Then I'll walk with you,” was the firm, but 
kind reply. 

“Not ifI wish to go alone, madam! AndIdo!” 

We heard no more. Everything was silent 
in the room for some minutes. Then the door 
opened, and the sound of heavy feet was on the 
stairs. A low cry, like a despairing wail, 
thrilled upon the air. Afterwards ail was as 
still as death in the adjoining chamber. 

“You had better go after him,” said my 
wife, turning on me a pale face. 

“Tt will be of little use, I fear,” was my re- 
ply, though, acting on her suggestion, I went out 
quickly. 

I looked up and down the street, as I stepped 
from the cottage, but Clare was not in sight. 
At the next corner, going towards the sea, was 
a drinking saloon. I went in, but did not find 
him. Then I hurried down to the beach, 
thinking he might have gone to walk there as 
he had said. To my great relief, I saw him 
sitting alone in one of the rude arbors covered 
with dead leaves, that were scattered along the 
shore. 

“Ah! Good afternoon!” I spoke familiarly. 
“ Enjoying this delicious breeze ?” 

He looked up at me with a countenance so 
altered, that I scarcely recognized a feature; 
stared scowlingly for a little while; then, with 
a fierce impulse in his voice, flung out the im- 
precation— 

“Curse you!” 

I staggered back as though he had struck me. 
I was not surprised alone—I was appalled. 

“Tfyou had puta pistol to my head, you could 
not have done me a worse service!” He added, 
in a voice that was passionate with despair. 
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I sat down beside him and took his hand, 
but he flung mine away, glaring at me with 
hate and loathing. 

“Just leave me!” he cried. 
your cursed work. Leave me!” 

All my efforts were in vain—and Heaven 
knows I tried faithfully to soothe him, and so 
get down into his confidence that I could help 
him in his fierce struggle with an awakened 
appetite. 

Finding that I would not leave him, he arose 
and strode rapidly up the beach, I following 
near enough to keep him in sight; but he 
turned into one of the streets that came down 
to the beach, and [I lost track of him. 

Nearly an hour afterward, I found him at 
the bar of one of the hotels with a glass in his 
hand, drinking. I went up to him, and was 


“ You’ve done 
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about to speak, when he bent towards me with ( 


so evil a light in his eyes, that I felt for the in- 
stant afraid. Lifting a warning finger, he said, 
in a low, passionate voice-——“ Keep on your 
own side, sir! 


I’m dangerous! Te stood, bending forward, 


eee 


I owe you no good-will—and 2 


gazing steadily at me, without changing a mus- ) 


cle of his face, or varying its expression in the <¢ 


smallest degree. 

I turned slowly and went away, my heart 
like lead in my bosom. 

Mr. Clare was absent at tea-time, and his 
wife did not come down from her room. I sat 
out upon the porch until nearly ten o’clock, 
waiting for his return. 

“Tsn’t that him?” asked my wife, who, trou- 
bled as I was, sat on the porch with me. 

A man, walking unevenly, came into the 
light of the nearest lamp, took hold of the post 
and steadied himself for a moment, and then 
moved on towards the cottage. 
Clare. He came forward, planting his steps 
carefully, stumbled a little as he ascended the 
porch, but recovered himself, and, without 
speaking, came in and went up to his chamber, 
making but little noise on the way. 

We soon followed, anxious and heavy-heart- 
ed, and sat down in our room with no thought 
of retiring. The sounds that came from the 
next room were not intelligible nor satisfactory. 
Some one was moving about uneasily, and ei- 
ther putting things right or changing the old 
order. This went on steadily for perhaps a 
quarter of an hour, without a voice being heard. 
Then we were startled by a low, quick ery of 
fear, and knew the voice to be that of Mrs. Clare 
A dead silence followed. We listened in pain- 
ful suspense. 


Yes, it was | 
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“T’ve a mind to do it,” we heard Mr. Clare 
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say, and following the sentence came the clear 
click of a pistol lock. 

The next few minutes seemed an age, as we 
waited for the deadly report, afraid to stir or 
call, lest our interference should work the fatal 
catastrophe we sought to avert. 

“Shoot if you will!” It was the clear, steady 
voice of Mrs. Clare. “Iam ready.” 

All was hushed as death again, and we sat, 
scarcely breathing, in an agony of dread. What 
would I hot have given to know just how it was 
in that chamber, so that I might determine 
whether it were safe to interfere. But the im- 
penetrable walls hid everything, and left us in 
doubt and irresolution. 

Silence! silence for nearly a quarter of an 
hour. Then the old sounds began again, and 
the uneasy movements and disturbance went 
on. 

“PIL throw you from the window if you do 
that again!” There was something savage in 
the voice of Clare as he said this, in a loud, 
unguarded voice. 

Then we heard a struggle. I could bear it 
no longer, but ran out into the hall, and tried 
to enter their room; but the door was fastened. 
T rattled the lock, and struck the door loudly 
two or three times. 

“What's wanted ?” was growled from within. 
I would never have recognized the voice as 
that of Mr. Clare. 

“Open the door,” I said. 

A hand was laid upon the lock inside, and 
the key began turning in the wards. 

“Don’t, for Heaven’s sake!’ I heard, in a 
low cry of terror, from Mrs. Clare. 

This was answered by a wicked imprecation, 
followed by a struggle, a heavy fall upon the 
floor, a groan, and a silence deep as death. 

I threw myself against the door, but the lock 
and -hinges were stroug, and did not yield. I 
was about repeating the effort, when I found 
myself standing face to face with Clare, his eyes 
wild and fierce, like the eyes of a madman, and 
his countenance fearfully distorted. He held a 
pistol in his hand, pointing it directly at my 
head. He did not speak, but looked the per- 
sonification of murder. I was paralyzed by 
this apparition, and we stood like two statues, 


.for I cannot say how long—a second or a min- 


ute—when Clare seemed to vanish like a spec- 
tre, and the shut door was again between us. 

I went back into my own room and sat down, 
weak and trembling, great beads of sweat roll- 
ing from my forehead. 

“Hark!” said my wife, and we both listened 
anxiously. The noise that came from our ncigh- 
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bors’ room was like that of a body dragged } his bearing was firm, like that of a man self- 


across the floor, and then lifted upon the bed. 
It was the last, sound that reached our ears. 
For over an hour we sat listening with strained 
senses. Not the slightest movement was appa- 
rent. 

“They are asleep,” said my wife, in a husky 
whisper. It was after midnight. 

“The sleep to one of them may have no 
waking in this world,’ was my troubled an- 
swer. 2 

My wife shuddered. 

“Cost what it will, I must have the secret of 
that room!” I exclaimed, starting up under the 
sudden spur of keen self-accusation. “I am a 
dastard to sit here and leave a poor weak wo- 
man to the mercy of a drunken maniac!” 

I would hear to no remonstrance on the part 
of my wife, but went cut quickly. How was I 
to enter the room? I stood close to the door, 


canvassing in thought the ways and means of ? 
passing the barrier that intervened, when, to ( 


my surprise, I saw that it was slightly ajar, not 
having been fastened by Clare when he shut it 
in my face. 
noiselessly into the room. A lamp still burned 
on the mantle. The sightthat met my eyes, 
so unlooked for and so touching, I shall never 
forget. 

Mrs. Clare was lying on the bed, her face 
turned towards the light. She was very pale, 


| 


Softly I pushed it open, stepping 4 
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her countenance having the marble fixedness ( 


of death. But I saw that she was sleeping. 
Oh! the sadness, the grief, the helpless anguish, 
that rested on her lips, and moulded the lines 
about her gentle mouth! I felt the tears creep- 
ing into my eyes. 

Sitting in a chair beside the bed, was Mr. 
Clare, also asleep. One arm was drawn under 
and around the neck of his wife, and her white 
cheek, pressed closely to his face, that was so 
much in shadow that I could not get its full 
expression. 

I stood only for a moment—just long enough 
to comprehend the scene—and then went out 
noiselessly and shut the door. 

On the next morning Mr. and Mrs. Clare 
met us at the breakfast-table. Mrs. Clare had 
on her travelling dress. Her face was so 
changed, I would scarcely have recognized it. 
I noticed that she leaned towards her husband, 
as she sat beside him at the table, in the old 
way, and closer than before. His face was that 
of a man who had suffered a terrible humilia- 
tion. He neither looked at nor spoke to any 
one. But I noticed, as he drank his coffee, and 
eat, or pretended to eat, a piece of toast, that 
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possessed and in earnest. 

They went up to the city by the next train. 
I did not see them when they left the cottage, 
purposely keeping out of the way. 

Once only since then have I crossed their 
path, though the thought of them long re- 
mained a heavy burden on my heart. It wasa 
year afterwards. I met them in the Park, 
walking together, she leaning on his arm, the 
sweetness and love I had once seen, again rest- 
ing on her countenance, and the manly strength 
and gentleness of his face as marked as when I 
first saw him at the sea-shore. 

They did not observe me, and I passed on, 
glad to be unobserved, and with a lighter heart, 
as I said fervently—“ Thank God!” 

oe oe 

REFORM OF INEBRIATES.—The reformation 
of inebriates has long been the subject of anx- 
ious solicitude among the philanthropic. Ten 
years ago the Washington Home was estab- 
lished near Boston, and at about the same pe- 
riod another institution of the same kind was 
commenced at Binghamton, under the auspices 
of the State of New York. Since then a Refuge 
has been opened near Philadelphia, the success of 
which appears to be confirmed. Great difficul- 
ties have been experienced in placing these in- 
stitutions on a permanent basis. Although the 
Philadelphia Refuge has not been endowed as 
munificently as the New York Inebriate Asy- 
lum, yet, in a quiet way, it has effected a great 
deal of gocd. The Binghamton Asylum at 
first failed most miserably, and it was not until 
a proper executive oflicer had been selected, 
that the reform of this wretched class of suf- 
ferers was considered practicable. This change 
in the result is a striking proof that no fallen 
man need ever despair in his efforts to raise 
himself from the filth in which he has been 
lying prostrate. In ten months’ time, out of 
one hundred patients, fifty have been restored 
to their friends, “clothed and in their right 
mind.” 

—059400———_. 

“Tt is ill-bred to use slang words or phrases, 
Indecent and profane expressions are something 
far worse than ill-bred. They indicate that 
you do not reverence God or respect man, and 
they are also vulgar.” 

—_033{00——. 

Duty.—The moment any occupation be- 
comes a duty, even if it is merely picking 
straws, it ceases to be useless, and the man- 
ner in which we do it must be of infinite con- 
sequence, 
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fa parents of Madame de Staél have been 
but little known in this country, though 
one would naturally think of them as people of 
no ordinary ability, as their daughter has been 
generally recognized as one of the most accom- 
plished and distinguished women who ever 
lived. They present an impressive and agree- 
able instance of moderate talents honestly ex- 
ercised, and resolute industry constantly prac- 
tised, conducting obscure individuals, in spite 
of many obstacles, to boundless wealth and 
supreme distinction. Their example is of 
peculiar value to youth, as showing what may 
be achieved by integrity and perseverance 
against all disadvantages. 

Necker, the father of Madame de Staél, was 
born in Geneva, Switzerland, on September 3, 
1732. His father was in respectable circum- 
stances, and held the Professorship of Public 
Law. He had come from Prussia, to which 
country the grandfather of Necker had fled 
from persecution in Ireland; he, being a Pro- 
testant, found little personal safety in his native 
land. Necker was educated with care in the 
city of Geneva, whose beautiful situation on the 
Rhone, and at the end of Lake Leman, with its 
fine walks and pleasant prospects, furnished a 
fitting scene in which to indulge his youthful 
aspirations after fame and fortune. He had a 
mind of large general ability, and sound re- 
ligions principles; he built his high power and 
enviable reputation on those habits of virtue 
and love of what was right, for which his after 
life was distinguished. He was by nature in- 
clined to political and philosophical studies, 
and, had they been encouraged, he might have 
become a brilliant thinker; but his parents 
wished him to attend to mercantile affairs, that 
his activity, energy and intellect might be de- 
voted to acquiring a fortune. Necker, con- 
sidering the wishes of his parents as law, gave 
up his own inclinations, and at the age of 
fifteen went into the establishment of Vernet, a 
banker in Paris. 

Though the young man had an aspiring mind, 
one would scarcely have imagined it possible 
at this time that he would rise to be first minis- 
ter of royal France; to be the centre of literary 
society in the most polished of European capi- 
tals, and to exercise a mighty influence on the 
destinies of the world. His industry and 
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ability were soon proved, and brought him 
into notice; his perseverance was encouraged, 
and he rapidly ascended to a place of trust and 
confidence in the banking-house, and thus 
formed that character for care and aptitude in 
business, which, as years passed on, made him 
Chairman of the French East India Company, 
which was the highest of his commercial dis- 
tinctions. 

The mother of Madame de Staél was the 
daughter of a venerable pastor of a mountain 
village in Switzerland, from whom she received 
an excellent education. She was both learned 
and beautiful, and her charms and accomplish- 
ments were acknowledged by all who were 
acquainted with her; but the noble character 
of her mind was her greatest attraction, and 
threw a potent spell over those who were 
capable of appreciating her. Gibbon, the his- 
torian of the Roman empire, sought her hand, 
but she, knowing that his family did not wish 
him to marry her, rejected him, though he 
could never altogether forget the object of his 
attachment. 

On the death of her father, she was left quite 
unprovided for; but she was not disheartened ; 
she removed her mother to Geneva, where the 
liberal education she had received enabled her 
to maintain herself and mother with ease, by 
teaching young females, 

After the death of her mother, Madame de 
Vermenoux, her mother’s friend, induced her 
to come to her house in Paris to teach Latin to 
her son. Necker at that time was in the em- 
ployment of Thelusson, a rich banker, and was 
in the habit of visiting at the house of Madame 
de Vermenoux, where he saw and became ac- 
quainted with the amiable and captivating 
Swiss governess, and they were soon married, 

As has been well observed, “It is the spirit 
of man that says, I will be great; but it is the 
sympathy of woman that usually makes him 
so.” That influence, in a very pure and ele- 
vating degree, Necker now enjoyed. Madame 
Necker’s ardent desire for honorable fame 
speedily exercised an effect on her husband. 
It quickened his efforts after distinction, and 
caused him to apply his intellect to important 
transactions, by which he soon realized an im- 
mense fortune. 

At the same time he was steadily advancing 
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in public favor, to which his amiability and 
uprightness highly recommended him, and he 
was chosen envoy for the republic of Geneva, 
at the court of Versailles. His wealth and 
accurate information introduced him to aristo- 
cratic circles, and his conversation, which was 
lively, refined, and instructive, together with 
his regular and precise habits, and his manner, 
always characterized by the courage of honesty, 
secured for him a high degree of respect. 

Such a man was of no small value to a nation 
whose finances were in almost hopeless dis- 
order ; and, though a foreigner and a Protestant, 
he was made Director-general of the Finances, 
He was an object of aversion and dread to the 
clergy, who complained to the prime minister 
of his high office. The minister said—“If you 
will pay the debts of the State, I will give him 
up to you.” 

The influence of Necker was speedily and 
beneficially felt in the restoration of public 
credit, and the relief of the capital from the 
famine which had threatened and terrified its 
inhabitants. 

His early education had strongly impressed 
him in favor of free institutions; and his system 
of government was essentially popular, which 
was not in any respect agreeable to the courtiers, 
who took every method to annoy and to mis- 
represent him. He would not sacrifice his re- 
ligious convictions to political advancement, 
and sent in his resignation to the king, who, 
being sensible of the value of his services, re- 
luctantly granted it. 
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Necker now retired to St. Omer, where he ‘ 
received many communications from people of > 


the highest rank and importance, regretting his 
retirement from office; and he soon declined 
the proposals of three foreign sovereigns, who 
hastened to offer him the management of their 
exchequers. 

In 1788, two years after the retirement of 
Necker, the monetary embarrassments became 
so perplexing, and the public excitement so 
great, that there appeared no politic course 
but to induce Necker to return and resume his 
former position. He was then made financial 
dictator. His return was a triumph of the most 
brilliant description. He was welcomed all 
along the road with expressions of joy, grati- 
tude, and admiration. The day of his entry 
into Paris was a great holiday. 

The public credit was soon restored by the 
resources of his busy brain. He always de- 
clined receiving any compensation for his ser- 
vices, and dismissed some six hundred persons 
about the Court, who were drawing large 
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amounts from the treasury. After two years 
he retired from public life, and with his learned, 
virtuous, and amiable wife, resided at Coppet, 
where they passed their time in acts of charity ; 
and ata great cost of time, labor, and money, 
founded the hospital in Paris that bears their 
name. She died in 1794, and he in 1803, They 
were buried in his grounds at Coppet. 
DELAFIELD, WI1s. 
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Brvssets Lace.—A story is told in connec- 
tion with the introduction of the manufacture 
of fine lace into Brussels, which is pleasant in 
itself, and carries with it a lesson worth learn- 
ing. <A poor girl named Gertrude was deeply 
attached to a young man whose wealth preclud- 
ed all hopes of marriage. One night, as she sat 
weeping, a lady entered her cottage, and with- 
out saying a word, placed in her lap a cushion, 
with its bobbins filled with thread. The lady 
then, with perfect silence, showed her how to 
work the bobbins and how to make all sorts of 
delicate patterns and complicated stiches. As 
the daylight approached, the maiden _ had 
learned the art, and the mysterious - visitor 
disappeared. The maiden grew rich by her 
work, and married the object of her love. 

Years afterwards, while living in luxury, she 
was startled by the mysterious lady entering 
her house—this time not silent, but looking 
stern, She said: “ Here you enjoy peace and 
comfort, while without are famine and trouble. 
I helped you; you have not helped your neigh- 
bors. The angels weep for you, and turn away 
their faces.” So the next day Gertrude went 
forth with her cushion and her bobbin in hand, 
and going from cottage to cottage, she taught 
the art she had so mysteriously learned, and 
comfort and plenty came to all. 

—07Q500—— 

Srrak Krnpiy.—Much of the unhappiness 
in this world arises from giving utterance to 
hasty, unkind words. Many a sorrowful hour 
and sleepless night have been spent brooding 
over some harsh or angry word, which has 
dropped from the lips in a moment of un- 
guarded passion. How much pain we would 
save ourselves and others, if we would guard 
all our ways and actions. Kind words, spoken 
in the right time and place, do more to heal 
the wounded spirit than all the gold this 
world can give. They cost nothing, while 
they enrich the heart and scatter sunshine 
all around, winning many true and faithful 
friends, 
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THE ECONOMY OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 


[We take from. Mrs. Stowe’s “House and Home 
Papers,” published by Ticknor & Fields—a book that 
should be in every home—a sensible chapter on 


house-furnishing. It is full of needed hints and sug- ( 


gestions, and shows how on very moderate means a 
home may be made beautiful and attractive.] 


IT\WO of the houses lately built on the new 

land in Boston were bought by two friends, 
Philip and John. Philip had plenty of money, 
and paid the cash down for his house, without 
feeling the slightest vacancy in his pocket. 
John, who was an active, rising young man, 
just entering on a flourishing business, had ex- 
pended all his moderate savings for years in 
the purchase of his dwelling, and still had a 
mortgage remaining, which. he hoped to clear 
off by his future successes. Philip begins the 
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work of furnishing as people do with whom ¢ 
money is abundant, and who have simply to > 


go from shop to shop and order all that 
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suits their fancy, and is considered “the thing” ‘ 


in good society. 
very little money. He has a wife and two 
little ones, and he wisely deems that to insure 
to them a well-built house, in an open, airy 
situation, with conveniences for warming, bath- 
ing, and healthy living, is a wise beginning in 
life; but it leaves him little or nothing be- 
yond. 

Behold, then, Philip and his wife, well 
pleased, going the rounds of shops and stores 
in fitting up their new dwelling, and let us fol- 
low step by step. To begin with the wall- 
paper. Imagine a front and back parlor, with 
folding-doors, with two south windows on the 
front, and two looking on a back court, after 
the general manner of city houses. We will 
suppose they require about thirty rolls of wall- 
paper. Philip buys the heaviest French velvet, 
with gildings and traceries, at four dollars a 
roll. This, by the time it has been put on, 
with gold mouldings, according to the most 
established taste of the best paper-hangers, will 
bring the wall-paper of the two rooms to a 
figure something like two hundred dollars. 
Now they proceed to the carpet-stores, and there 
are thrown at their feet, by obsequious clerks, 
velvets and Axminsters, with flowery convolu- 
tions and medallion-centres, as if the flower- 
gardens of the tropics were whirling in waltzes, 
with graceful lines of arabesque—roses, callas, 
lilies, knotted, wreathed, twined, with blue and 
crimson and golden ribbons, dazzling marvels 
of color and tracery. There is no restraint in 


John begins to furnish with 2 
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price—four or six dollars a yard, it is all the 
same to them—and soon a magic flower-garden 
blooms on the floors, at a cost of five hundred 
dollars. A pair of elegant rugs, at fifty dollars 
apiece, complete the inventory, and bring our 
rooms to the mark of eight hundred dollars for 
papering and carpeting alone. Now come the 
great mantel-mirrors for four hundred more, 
and our rooms rprogress. Then comes the up- 
holsterer, and measures our four windows, that 
he may skilfully barricade them from air and 
sunshine. The fortifications against heaven, 
thus prepared, cost, in the shape of damask, 
cord, tassels, shades, laces, and cornices, about 
two hundred dollars per window. ‘To be sure, 
they make the rooms close and sombre as the 
grave; but they are of the most splendid stuffs; 
and if the sun would only reflect, he would see, 
himself, how foolish it was for him to try to 
force himself into a window guarded by his 
betters. If there is anything cheap and ple- 
beian, it is sunshine anid fresh air! Behold us, 
then, with our two rooms papered, carpeted, 
and curtained for two thousand dollars; and 
now are to be put in them sofas, lounges, éta- 
géres, centre-tables, screens, chairs of every pat- 
tern and device, for which it is but moderate to 
allow a thousand more. We have now two 
parlors furnished at an outlay of three thousand 


‘ dollars, without a single picture, a single arti- 
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cle of statuary, a single object of art of any 
kind, and without any light to see them by, if 
they were there. We must say for our Boston 
upholsterers and furniture-makers, that such 
good taste generally reigns in their establish- 
ments, that rooms furnished at hap-hazard from 
them cannot fail of a certain air of good taste, 
so far as the individual things are concerned. 
But the different articles we have supposed, 
having been ordered without reference to one 


' another or the rooms, have, when brought to- 


gether, no unity of effect, and the general re- 
sult is scattering and confused. If asked how 
Philip’s parlors look, your reply is, “Oh, the 
usual way of such parlors—everything that . 


such people usually get—medallion carpets, 
{ carved furniture, great mirrors, bronze mantel- 
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ornaments, and so on. 


The only impression 
a stranger receives, while waiting in the dim 
twilight of these rooms, is that their owner is 
rich, and able to get good, handsome things, 
such as all other rich people get. 

Now our friend John, as often happens in 
(39) 
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America, is moving in the same social circle 
with Philip, visiting the same people—his 
house is the twin of the one Philip has been 
furnishing, and how shall he, with a few hun- 
dred dollars, make his rooms even presentable 
besides those which Philip has fitted up ele- 
gantly at three thousand ? 

Now for the economy of beauty. Our friend 
must make his prayer to the Graces—for, if 
they cannot save him, nobody can. One thing 
John has to begin with, that rare gift to man, a 
wife with the magic cestus of Venus—not 
around her waist, but, if such a thing could be, 
in her finger-ends. 

All that she touches falls at once into harmony 
and proportion. Her eye for color and form is 
intuitive: let her arrange a garret, with noth- 
ing but boxes, barrels, and cast-off furniture in 
it, and ten to one she makes it seem the most 
attractive place in the house. Itis a veritable 
“ gift of good faérie,” this tact of beautifying and 
arranging, that some women have—and, on the 
present occasion, it has a real, material value, 
that can be estimated in dollars and cents. 
Come with us and you can see the pair 
taking their survey of the yet unfurnished par- 
lors, as busy and happy as a couple of blue- 
birds picking up the first sticks and straws for 
their nest. 

“There are two sunny windows to begin 
with,” says the good fairy, with an apprecia- 
tive glance. “That insures flowers all winter.” 

“Yes,” says John; “I never would look at a 
house without a good sunny exposure. Sun- 
shine is the best ornament of a house, and worth 
an extra thousand a year.” 


“Now for our wall-paper,” says she. “ Have 


you looked at wall-papers, John?” 

“Yes: 
thirty-seven cents a roll; all you want of a 
paper, you know, is to make a ground-tint to 
throw out your pictures and other matters, and 
to reflect a pleasant tone of light.” 

“Well, John, you know Uncle James says 
that a stone-color is the best—but I can’t bear 
those cold blue grays.” 

“Nor IJ,” says John, 
gray, let it at least be a gray suffused with gold 
or rose-color, such as you see at evening in the 
clouds.” 

“So I think,” responds she; “but, better, I 
should like a paper with a tone of buff—some- 
thing that produces warm yellowish reflections, 
and will almost make you think the sun is 


we shall get very pretty ones for 
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“Tf we must have « 


shining in cold gray weather; and then there 


is nothing that lights up so cheerfully in the 
evening. 


In short, John, I think the color of ‘ 
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azafferano rose will be just about the shade we 
want.” 

“Well, I can find that, in good American 
paper, as I said before, at from thirty-seven to 
forty cents a roll. Then, our bordering: there’s 
an important question, for that must determine 
the carpet, the chairs, and everything else. 
Now what shall be the ground-tint of our 
rooms?” 

“There are only two to choose between,” 
says the lady—“green and maroon: which is 
the best for the picture ?” 

“I think,” says John, looking above the 
mantelpiece, as if he sawa picture there—“ I 
think a border of maroon velvet, with maroor 
furniture, is the best for the picture.” 

“T think so too,” said she; “and then we 
will have that lovely maroon and crimson 
carpet that I saw at Lowe’s; it is an ingrain, to 
be sure, but has a Brussels pattern, a mossy, 
mixed figure, of different shades of crimson; it 
has a good, warm, strong color, and when 1 
come to cover the lounges and our two old arm- 
chairs with maroon rep, it will make such a 
pretty effect.” 

“Yes,” said John; “and then, you know, 
our picture is so bright, it will light up the 
whole. Everything depends on the picture.” 

Now as to “the picture,” it has @ story must 
be told. John, having been all his life a wor- 
shipper and adorer of beauty and _ beautiful 
things, had never passed to or from his business 
without stopping at the print-shop windows, 
and seeing a little of what was there. 

On one of these occasions he was smitten to 
the heart with the beauty of an autumn land- 
scape, where the red maples and sumachs, the 
purple and crimson oaks, all stood swathed, and 
harmonized together in the hazy Indian-sum- 
mer atmosphere. There was a great yellow 
chestnut-tree, on a distant hill, which stood out 
so naturally that John instinctively felt his 
fingers tingling for a basket, and his heels alive 
with a desire to bound over on to the rustling 
hillside and pick up the glossy brown nuts, 
Everything was there of autumn, even to the 
golden-rod and purple asters and scarlet creepers 
in the foreground. 

John went in and inquired. It was by an 
unknown French artist, without name or pa- 
trons, who had just come to our shores to study 
our scenery, and this was the first picture he 
had exposed for sale. John had just been paid 
a quarter’s salary; he bethought him of board- 
bill and washerwoman, sighed, and faintly 
offered fifty dollars. 

To his surprise he was taken up at once, and 
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the picture became his. John thought himself 
dreaming. He examined his treasure over and 
over, and felt sure that it was the work of no 
amateur beginner, but of a trained hand and a 
true artist-soul. So he found his way to the 
studio of the stranger, and apologized for hay- 
ing got such a gem for so much less than its 
worth. “It was all I could give, though,” he 
said; “and one who paid four times as much 
could not value it more.” And so John took 
one and another of his friends, with longer 
purses than his own, to the studio of the modest 
stranger; and now his pieces command their 
full worth in the market, and he works with 
orders far ahead of his ability to execute, giv- 
ing to the canvas the traits of American scenery 
as appreciated and felt by the subtile delicacy 
of the French mind—our rural summer views, 
our autumn glories, and the dreamy, misty 
delicacy of our snowy winter landscapes. 
Whoso would know the truth of the same, let 
him inquire for the modest studio of Morvillier 
at Malden, scarce a bow-shot from our Boston. 

This picture had always been the ruling star 
of John’s house, his main dependence for bright- 
ening up his bachelor-apartments; and when 
he came to the task of furbishing those same 
rooms for a fair occupant, the picture was still 
his mine of gold. For a picture, painted by a 
real artist, who studies Nature minutely and 
conscientiously, has something of the charm of 
the good motker herself—something of her 
faculty of putting on different aspects under 
different lights. John and his wife had studied 
their picture at all hours of the day: they had 
seen how it looked when the morning sun came 
aslant the scarlet maples, and made a golden 
shimmer over the blue mountains; how it 
looked toned down in the cool shadows of after- 
noon, and how it warmed up in the sunset, and 
died off mysteriously into the twilight; and 
now, when larger parlors were to be furnished, 
the picture was still the tower of strength, the 
rallying point of their hopes. 

“Do you know, John,” said the wife, hesi- 
tating, “I am really in doubt whether we shall 
not have to get at least a few new chairs and a 
sofa for our parlors? They are putting in such 
splendid things at the other door, that I am 
positively ashamed of ours; the fact is, they 
look almost disreputable—like a heap of rub- 
bish.” 

“Well,” said John, laughing, “I don’t sup- 
pose all together, sent to an auction-room, would 
bring us fifty dollars, and yet, such as they are, 
they answer the place of better things for us; 
and the fact is, Mary, the hard, impassable bar- 
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rier in the case is, that there really is no money 
to get any more.” 

“ Ah, well, then, if there isn’t, we must see 
what we can do with these, and summon all the 
good fairies to our aid,” said Mary. “ There’s 
your little cabinetmaker, John, will look over 
the things, and furbish them up; there’s that 
broken arm of the chair must be mended, and 
everything re-varnished; then I have found 
such a lovely rep, of just the richest shade of 
maroon, inclining to crimson; and when we 
come to cover the lounges, and arm-chairs, and 
sofas and ottomans, all alike, you know they 
will be quite another thing.” 

“Trust you for that, Mary! By-the-by, I’ve 
found a nice little woman, who has worked on 
upholstery, who will come in by the day, and 
be the hands that shall execute the decrees of 
your taste.” 

“Yes, I am sure we shall get on capitally. 
Do you know that I’m almost glad we can’t get 
new things? It’s a sort of enterprise to see what 
we can do with old ones,”’ 

“Now, you see, Mary,” said John, seating 
himself on a lime-cask which the plasterers had 
left, and taking out his memorandum-book, 
“you see, I’ve calculated this thing all over; 
I’ve found a way by which I can make our 
rooms beautiful and attractive without a cent 
expended on new furniture.” 

“Well, let’s hear.” 

“Well, my way is short and simple. We 
must put things into our rooms that people will 
look at, so that they will forget to look at the 
furniture, and never once trouble their heads 
about it. People never look at furniture so 
long as there is anything else to look at; just 
as Napoleon, when away on one of his expedi- 
tions, being told that the French populace 
were getting disaffected, wrote back, ‘Gild the 
dome des Invalides, and so they gilded it, and the 
people, looking at that, forgot everything else.” 

“But I’m not clear yet,” said Mary, “what 
is coming of this rhetoric.” 

“Well, then, Mary, I'll tell you. <A suit of 
new carved black-walnut furniture, severe in 
taste and perfect in style, such as I should 
choose at David and Saul’s, could not be got 
under three hundred dollars, and I hayn’t the 
three hundred to give. What, then, shall we 
do? We must fall back on our resources; we 
must look over our treasures. We have our 
proof-cast of the great glorious head of the 
Venus di Milo; we have those six beautiful 
photographs of Rome, that Brown brought to 
us; we have the great German lithograph of 
the San Sisto Mother and Child, and we have 
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the two angel-heads from the same; we have 
that lovely golden twilight sketch of Heade’s ; 
we have some sea-photographs of Bradford’s ; 
we have an original pen-and-ink sketch by 
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3illings; and then, as before, we have ‘our 


’ 
)picture.” What has been the use of our watch- 


ing at the gates, and waiting at the doors of 
Beauty all our lives, if she hasn’t thrown us 
out a crust now and then, so that we might 
have it for time of need? Now, you see, Mary, 
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we must make the toilet of our rooms just as a ( 


pretty woman makes hers when money runs low, 
and she sorts and freshens her ribbons, and 


matches them to her hair and eyes, and with § 


a bow here, and a bit of fringe there, and 
a button somewhere else, dazzles us into think- 
ing that she has an infinity of beautiful attire. 
Our rooms are new and pretty of themselves 
to begin with; the tint of the paper, and the 
rich coloring of the border, corresponding with 
the furniture and carpets, will make them seem 
prettier. And now for arrangement. Take this 
front-room. I propose to fill those two recesses 
each side of the fireplace with my books, in 
their plain pine cases, just breast-high from the 
floor: they are stained a good dark color, and 
nobody need stick a pin in them to find out 
that they are not rose-wood. 
shelves on either side to be covered with the same 
stuff as the furniture, finished with a crimson 
fringe. 
the fireplace, I shall set our noble Venus di 
Milo, and I shall buy at Cicci’s the lovely 
Clytie, and put it the other side. Then I shall 
get of Williams and Everett two of their chro- 
mo-lithographs, which give you all the style 
and charm of the best English water-color 
school. 
Amalfi over my Venus, because she came from 
those suns and skies of Southern Italy, and I 
will hang Lake Como over my Clitie. Then, 
in the middle, over the fireplace, shall be ‘our 
picture.” Over each door shall hang one of 
the lithographed angel-heads of the San Sisto, 
to watch our going out and coming in; andthe 
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The top of these ‘ 


On top of the shelves, one side of ° 


And I will have the lovely Bay of ) 


glorious Mother and Child shall hang opposite ¢ 


the Venus di Milo, to show how Greek and 
Christian unite in giving the noblest type to 
womanhood. And then, when we have all our 
sketches and lithographs framed and hung here 
and there, and your flowers blooming as they 


always do, and your ivies wandering and ram- | 


bling as they used to, and hanging in the most 
graceful ways and places, and all those littleshells 
and ferns and vases, which you are always con- 
juring with, tastefully arranged, I'll venture to 
say that our rooms will not be only pleasant, 
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but beautiful, and that people will oftener say, 
‘How beautiful! when they enter, than if we 
spent three times the money cn new furniture.” 

In the course of a year after this conversa- 
tion, one and another of my acquaintances were 
often heard speaking of John Merton’s house. 
“Such beautiful rooms—so charmingly fur- 
nished—you must go and see them. What 
does make them so much pleasanter than those 
rooms in the other house, which have every- 
thing in them that money can buy?” So said 
the folk—for nine people out of ten only feel 
the effect of a room, and never analyze the 
causes from which it flows: they know that 
certain rooms seem dull and heavy and confused, 
but they don’t know why; that certain others 
seem cheerful, airy, and beautiful, but they 
know not why. The first exclamation, on en- 
tering John’s parlors, was so often, “ How 
beautiful!” that it became rather a byword in 
the family. Estimated by their mere money- 
value, the articles in the rooms were of very 
trifling worth; but as they stood arranged and 
combined, they had all the effect of a lovely 
picture. Although the statuary was only plas- 
ter, and the photographs and lithographs such 
as were all within the compass of limited means, 
yet every one of them was a good thing of its 
own kind, or a good reminder of some of the 
greatest works of art. A good plaster-cast is a 
daguerreotype, so to speak, of a great statue, 
though it may be bought for five or six dollars, 
while its original is not to be had for any 
namablesum, A chromo-lithograph of the best 
sort gives all the style and manner, and eflect 
of Turner or Stanfield, or any of the best of 
modern artists, though you buy it for five or 
ten dollars, and though the original would com- 
mand a thousand guineas. The lithographs 
from Raphael’s immortal picture give you the 
results of a whole age of artistic culture, in a 
form within the compass of very humble means. 
There is now selling for five dollars, at Wil- 
liams and Everett’s, a photograph of Cheney’s 
crayon-drawing of the San Sisto Madonna and 
Child, which has the very spirit of the glorious 
original. Such a picture, hung against the wall 
of a child’s room, would train its eye from in- 
fancy ; and.yet how many will freely spend five 
dollars in embroidery on its dress, that say 
they cannot afford works of art! 

There was one advantage which John and 
his wife found in the way in which they fur- 
nished their house, that I have hinted at before : 
it gave freedom to their children, Though 
their rooms were beautiful, it was not with the 
tantalizing beauty of expensive and frail knick- 
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knacks. Pictures hung against the wall, and 
statuary safely lodged on brackets, speak con- 
stantly to the childish eye, but are out of the 
reach of childish fingers, and are not upset by 
childish romps. They are not like china and 
crystal, liable to be used and abused by ser- 
vants; they do not wear out; they are not 
spoiled by dust, nor consumed by moths. The 
beauty once there is always there; though the 
mother be ill and in her chamber, she has no 
fears that she shall find it all wrecked and 
shattered. 
sive as it is, compared with luxurious furni- 
ture, is a means of cultivation. No child is 
ever stimulated to draw or to read by an Ax- 
minster carpet or a carved centre-table; but a 
room surrounded with photographs and pic- 
tures, and fine casts, suggest a thousand inqui- 
ries, stimulates the little eye and hand. The 
child is found with its pencil, drawing; or he 
asks for a book on Venice, or wants to hear the 
history of the Roman Forum. 





LACE. 

VERY lady accustomed to dress and so- 
ciety, knows the value of “rich old point,” 
and the difficulty of obtaining it. It has always 
seemed to be thought a very pardonable offence 
to smuggle lace through the customs. Many 
anecdotes are related of the various tricks which 
have been resorted to in this way. We find in 
an English cotemporary some interesting items 

of this kind concerning lace :— 

Queen Elizabeth, who had a yellow throat, 
wore the highest and stiffest ruff in Europe, 
with the exception of the Queen of Navarre. 
Her ruffs were made of the finest cut-work, en- 
riched with gold, silver, and even precious 
stones. She used up endless yards of cut-work, 





And this style of beauty, inexpen- | 
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purle, needlework lace, bone lace of gold, of ) 


silver, enriched with pearls, and bugles, and ? 


spangles, in the fabrication of her “three-piled 
ruff.” 


But she sternly refused such license to , 


her people, as is well known, by ordering grave 


citizens to stand at the gates of the city and lay ) 
hands on the wearers of all ruffs beyond a 2 gentleman, offered to take charge of it to Lon- 


certain length, in order to cut them down to ‘ 


dimensions decent in a subject. 

In the time of Louis XV., five thousand 
pounds’ worth of lace and linen was a common 
item of a trousseau; and in those days soldiers 


went to battlein point lace, and wore hair powder! ‘ 


The very appearance of beauty in lace and 
distress had something so indescribably touch- 
ing in it, that even jurors at the Old Bailey were 
moved to tears by the agitations of the elegantly 
laced stomacher, lace flounces, and weeping ruf- 
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fles of pretty Miss Margaret Caroline Rudd, when 
standing at the bar for forgery. The triumph ot 
lace, however, was incomplete, forshe was hanged 
in spite of rufiles, flounces, and stomacher. 

The officers of the customs were very zealous, 
and had spies ever on the watch; warned by 
experience, they neither respected the sanctity 
of coffin nor corpse coming across the channel. 
Even his grace, the Duke of Devonshire, was, 
after death, poked into at Dover with a stick, to 
the disgust of his servants, to make sure that he 
was real. Forty years, indeed, before that, the 
body of a deceased clergyman was found to have 
been replaced by a bulk of Flanders lace of im- 
mense value. The smugglers had cut away the 
trunk from the head, and hands, and feet, and 
removed it; and the discovery of this trick 
caused the ignominious treatment of the Duke 
of Devonshire. Nevertheless, the high sherifi 
of Westminster ran comfortably £6000 worth 
of French lace in the coffin of Bishop Atter- 
bury, who died in Paris, when he was brought 
over, counting probably on a dead bishop in- 
spiring more awe than a deceased duke. 

At the close of the last French war, smuggling 
had a very lively existence, and travelling car- 
riages and mail-coaches were rifled on the 
London and Dover road without mercy, and 
generally with little effect. 

Mrs. Palliser has in her possession a Brus- 
sels veil of great beauty, which had a narrow 
escape from the custom-honse officers at this 
time. It belonged to a lady who was wife of a 
member of one of the cinque ports. The day 
after an election she was to start with her hus- 
band for London. When at a dinner party, 
she heard in the course of conversation that 
Lady Ellenborough, wife of the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice, had been stopped near Dover, and a quan- 
tity of valuable lace, concealed in the lining of 
her carriage, taken from her. The owner of 
the Brussels veil, having just bought it of a 
smuggler for a hundred guineas, took fright for 
her purchase, and confided her distress to her 
neighbor at table, who, being an unmarried 
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don, saying—“ No one would suspect a bache- 
lor.” Happening to turn round, she observed 
a waiter smile, and putting him down at once 
for a spy, she gracionsly accepted the offer in a 
loud tone of voice; but that night she had the 
veil sewed up in the back of her husband’s 
waistcoat, and got it safe through, while the 
custom-house officers rigorously, ruthlessly, and 
desperately overhauled her unfortunate bache- 
lor friend and his baggage, en route behind her, 
at every town, 








COUNTRY NEIGHBORS. 


BY MRS. M. 0. JOHNSON. 


? a glorious independence,” says the city 
lady, “the way we live. 
bors—mercy !” 


Country neigh- 


Well, perhaps it is, in some sense—in some ( 


sense it is not. 


There are certainly two ) 


aspects that this matter wears, simple as it ? 


seems. 
ing, ill-advised (rather than ill-meant) ques- 
tioning, and troublesome advice, may come 
from country neighbors. Granted that you 
would rather not have your domestic affairs 


Granted that a good deal of gossip- § 


quite so well known to Mrs, A., and through ‘ 
her to Mrs. B., C.,and D. Yet there is such a 


thing as gossip in cities, and generally much 


more bitter and evil-intended than the chit- ‘ 


chat of a country neighborhood. What harm 
does it do if Mrs. T. tells Mrs. L. how you make 
pumpkin-pies, and Mrs. L. tells you how Mrs. 
W. keeps her blankets from moths? 


Suppose 
Miss Dale, the dressmaker, does let the whole } 


village know the color of your new dress before ? 


you display it at church? 
tells that Mary Grant is engaged, and even 
talks about her bridal dresses? 
states that Laura Stevens is going to Niagara 
with a party of friends? That’s about the usual 
range of country gossip; while city says— 
“What do you think? I wouldn’t have be- 
lieved it possible. Rev. Dr. B. and Mrs. S. C. 
D.—o-0-oh!” and so forth. “Do you know 
Tom Miller was seen last night in the street so 
tipsy he couldn’t find his way home? Just as 
I’ve expected, though, all along.” 
tioning, of course, the trifling fact that, at the 
speaker’s own parties, Tom, and others like him, 


What if Mrs. M. ‘ 


and kid gloves; but she throws a shawl or her 
apron over her head, seizes her mustard-pot to 
save time, as yours may not be “handy,” and 
rushes across her door-yard and your own. She 
puts your little Bertie in a warm bath before 
you have time to ask her what had better be 
done. Send for the doctor, of course; but there 
are a few simple remedies to be used right 
away, while waiting. Her husband will go for 
him. MHurried with his work? Well, yes, 
some; but then he said he should have to ride 
over to Chadwick’s either to-day or to-morrow, 
and he can go now well enough; the doctor’s 
house is only a quarter of a mile beyond, and 
he’ll start him, and do his errand coming home. 
And she goes on, with the calmness and system 
of a general, and the heart of a mother; for 
hasn’t she seen her Jamie just like this? And 
doesn’t she know what these symptoms mean? 

The doctor comes as soon as possible—that 
is, as soon as he can jump into his chaise and 
trot Charlie over the ground; he didn’t want 


2 quite an hour to change his dickey and polish 


Or Mrs. R. ¢ 


Not men- ( 
, get quiet and rest. 
) natural thing in the world—she would be sur- 


had found greater temptation than awaited ( 


them at corners of streets. 


“Bertha Lane’s ‘ 


lover has cut adrift from her—perhaps he had } 


reason; but then I wont tell tales; you’ll find 
out some things by-and-by.” 

But let us leave this as of little worth, and 
get «a glimpse of country life. 
taken sick suddenly—dangerously, for aught you 
know. His father is away from home. What 
shall you do? 
Mrs. Westcott, which you can do by putting 
your head out of your sitting-room window. 
No “previous engagement” there. She may be 


his boots, even if he did not expect to go out 
again that day; but when he comes, he finds 
the child already in a fair way to get better. 
Well, let that pass. You’re sick yourself, 
and your neighbor “runs in” and “helps a bit.” 
(And if you have never before lived in the 
country, you don’t know yet what that word 
means in half its breadth or depth.) Or she 
quietly gathers your little ones in with her 
own, and takes care of them for you while you 
Nothing but the most 


prised if any one praised her for it—only it 
isn’t natural to cities. 

Shall you ever forget the time that your Josie 
strayed away, and just as you had become 


) alarmed, and the family were searching in dif- 


? ferent directions, Neighbor Prentiss rode up at 


Your child is 5 


4 


First of all, call your neighbor, , 


in the midst of her own baking or washing, but ‘ 


she’ll come, and in double-quick time. 
waiting to don silk dress, and plumed bonnet, 
(44) 


No } 


full canter, with the boy before him on the 
saddle, having fished him out of a puddle more 
than a mile from home, and (albeit he was in 
“Ca desperate hurry,” as he had told his wife at 
starting) turned his horse right around and 
landed Josie on your door-step ? 

A day comes that brings you a bitter parting 
with some dear friend—you never knew how 
dear till you had met those eyes and listened to 
that voice for the last time. You sit down 











THE BABY—CHARITY. 
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wrapped in sad musing. Who opens that door 
so quietly and comes to your side? With few 
words, or none; but her tears mingle with yours, 
and you are comforted and soothed, you hardly 
know how; but you do know that a true, kind, 
human heart is beating in sympathy with your 
own. The same heart and hand are with you 
now that, when you began country housekeep- 
ing, and your bread wouldn’t rise, or your oven 
wouldn’t bake, or the chimney smoked, put it 
all right for you in a twinkling; that, when 
you were in the plight of having a carriageful 
of company come without note of warning, and 
were not provided with “goodies” sufficient for 
such a number, slipped in at the back door with 
a plate of cake and dish of stewed pears, wel- 
come to your eyes as the manna that fell in the 
wilderness to the Israelites. 

If there is in this world (fallen, it may be, as 
ministers say, but getting up again, as every 
true man and woman knows), outside the close 
ties of family; if there be one steady, whole- 
hearted, reliable aid, one real friend in need, 
that aid, friend, force, is the country neighbor. 
There are neighbors after this pattern in cities, 
no doubt, and truly like angels in more than 
one way. But we are taking the average, the 
usual plane, just now; and certain is it that the 
free outgrowth and intercourse of country life 
tend most swiftly and surely to such forms of 
brotherly kindness and development of home- 
charity. 

Let those who can, sneer at country neigh- 
bors. In a day that cometh, it shall be found 
that Christ “is not ashamed to call them 
brethren.” 
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THE BABY. 

ELCOME to the parents is the puny lit- 

tle struggler, strong in his weakness, his 
little arms more irresistible than the soldier's, 
his lips touched with persuasion which Chat- 
ham and Pericles in manhood had not. The 
small despot asks so little that all nature and 
reason are on his side. His ignorance is more 
charming than all knowledge, and his little 
sins more bewitching than all virtue. All day, 
between his three or four sleeps, he coos like a 
pigeon-house, sputters and spurs, and puts on 
faces of importance; and when he fasts, the 
little pharisee fails not to sound his trumpet 
before him. Out of blocks, thread-spools, cards, 
and checkers, he will build his pyramid with 
all the gravity of Palladio. With an acoustic 
apparatus of whistle and rattle he explores the 
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law of sound. But chiefly, like his senior 
countrymen, the young American studies new 
and speedier modes of transportation. Mis- 
trusting the cunning of his small legs, he wishes 
to ride on the necks and shoulders of all flesh. 
The small enchanter nothing can withstand— 
no seniorityof age, no gravity of character; 
uncles, aunts, cousins, grandsires, grandmas— 
all fall an easy prey; he conforms to nobody ; 
all conform to him; all caper and make mouths, 
and babble and chirrup to him. On the strong- 
est shoulders he rides, and pulls the hair of 
laureled heads.—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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CHARITY. 


“Now abideth these three: Faith, Hope, Charity: 
but the greatest of these is Charity.” 


F we knew the cares and crosses 
Crowding round our neighbeor’s way ; 

If we knew the little losses, 

Sorely grievous, day by day, 
Would we then so often chide him 

For his lack of thrift and gain, 
Leaving on his heart a shadow— 

leaving on our lives a stain? 


If we knew the clouds above us 
Held but gentle blessing there, 
Would we turn away all trembling, 
In our blind and weak despair? 
Would we shrink from little shadows 
Flitting o’er the dewy grass, 
If we knew that birds of Eden 
Were in mercy flying past? 


If we knew the silent story, 
Quivering through the heart of pain, 
Would we drive it with our coldness 
Back to haunts of guilt again? 
Life hath many a tangled crossing, 
Joy hath many a break of woe; 
But the cheeks, tear-washed, are whitest, 
And kept in life are flowers by snow. 


Let us reach into our bosoms 
For the key to other lives, 

And with love toward erring nature, 
Cherish good that still survives; 

So that when our disrobed spirits 
Soar to realms of light above, 

We may say, “ Dear Father, love us, 
E’en as we have shown our love.” 

- oh oc 


In the depths of the sea the waters are still ; 
the heaviest grief is that borne in silence; the 
deepest love flows through the eye and touch; 
the purest joy is unspeakable; the most im- 
pressive preacher at a funeral is the silent one 
whose lips are cold. 











FASHION. 


BY HELEN R. CUTTER. 


ULIA ALBEE is twenty-four years old. 
She has a fine figure, a good face, and a 
taste in dress, combined with ecShomy which 
enables her to dress well on a little—an art 
very necessary and important to be learned by 
those in moderate circumstances. 

She is fond of society in its true sense, inter- 
course with the few friends she loves, and who 
love her. They will not number five hundred, 
but there are many families in her own village, 
and in the towns surrounding, who are glad to 
receive her at their homes, and who visit her 
and her mother; refined, intelligent people, 
some of the families wealthy ; and at the houses 
of these she sometimes meets showy, fashion- 
able people. 

Julia’s mother is a widow, and she and her 
daughter, and a son of ten, live in a plain way, 
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in a small village, on an income barely sufli- ‘ 


cient to support them respectably. 

Julia had received a good education before 
her father’s death, which occurred about four 
years since. This enables her to do much to- 
wards the education of her little brother; in 
fact, she teaches him almost entirely herself. 
She and her mother do their little house-work 
between them, from motives of economy and 
health, also thinking it pleasanter to have their 
little home all to themselves, 

Julia, too, is seamstress to the family, doing 
not only her own sewing and her mother’s, but 
even sometimes making a jacket for James, her 
brother, for she is very ingenious with her nee- 
dle. She is very ingenious in every way, and 
always does everything in the neatest manner. 
It is not my partiality for her that makes me 
think so; others say so too. 

In addition to these duties, these employ- 
ments, she has another, a labor of love. Owing 


to a weakness of the eyes, her mother is unable | 


to read more than a few minutes at a time, or 
-to sew either, for that matter, though she takes 
great part in the active duties of the house. 
Owing to this weakness of sight, Julia reads 
much to her mother aloud, for Mrs. Albee is 
very fond of reading, and it is hard for her to 
be deprived of it. 

It is a pleasure to Julia to perform this duty. 
When her mother asks her if she is tired, she 
rays—“ Oh, no; it rests me to read to you. I 
enjoy my reading so much better to share it 
with another.” 

(46) 


You see something how they live—Julia, as 
I said, managing, by economy and good taste, 
to dress genteelly on asmall sum. She has even 
made her own bonnets since they have been 
worn so small, and simple in their construction. 
A velvet bonnet of her mother’s, fashionable 
some years since, made one for each of them. 
Several dresses—among others, a black silk and 
a brown merino, that had been laid by—were 
made over in the gored style, and are as good 
as new; some of which, I have read, were half 
a yard in depth. 

Such absurdities! And the absurdest ab- 
surdity is, that all these barbarous things are 
thought beautiful while they are in vogue, and 
you are obliged to adopt them in self-de- 
fence, to save yourself from being ridiculed 
and pointed at, to escape “the world’s diead 
laugh.” 

I asked mother if they were not afraid, when 
they wore those sleeves, of the denunciation of 
Scripture, “ Wo to the women that sew pillows 
to all armholes.” 

Much more she said, in her independent 
way, of the ups and downs of fashion, and what 
a foolish dance she led us to follow her. 

Not long ago I called in, of an evening. 
“YT am in despair,” she said. “Here have I 
been lauding fashion for leaving us quiet, and 
letting us be sensible for a season; and now 
everything is to be overturned according to tbe 
fashion bulletins. Here am I, with not a full 
dress in the world—full at the top of the skirt— 
except some summer muslins; and now fashion 
says we must wear great bunches at the back 
and sides. What shall I do if it prevails? I 
had planned a little journey with mother this 
winter, to visit Aunt Ann, She expects us at 
Christmas, and has other company invited. 
Fashionable people they are to be, no doubt, 
for she belongs to such society. I could have 
dressed well enough to meet them—well enough 
to make me feel at ease with them—I don’t 
expect to dress expensively—if it hadn’t been for 
this turn of fashion. Oh, I do hope it wont be 
adopted. Is there no help? 

“Tt’s such an advantage to us people of small 
incomes, the way they dress now,” she said to 
me one day, not long ago. “It takes so little for 
adress, There hasn’t been so much change in 
the fashion either, for the past few years, as there 
used to be. If there had been since I have been 
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obliged to practise such economy, I don’t know 
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but I should have been obliged to stay at home 
( the way nature made them. 


for the lack of something to appear abroad in, 
to my mind, plain as I am, and as little as I 
care for great variety in dress, so my dress is 


) 


neat and becoming, and not so far out of the } 
? are such an inconvenience, a disadvantage in 


fashion as to be singular. I don’t like to at- 
tract attention by anything singular in my 


dress, though I do wish we had the privilege , 


of following the bent of our own tastes and in- 
clinations in this matter—dressing to suit our 
own styles, if we have taste enough to, and our 
own purses, too, for that matter. What bond- 
age we are in to fashion, mind and body! 

“T have little fault to find with the pre- 
sent fashion,” she said. “TI like the small 
hoops, the short, scant dress, that we are al- 
lowed to wear when it is convenient—the sen- 
sible sleeve that takes the shape of the arm. 
Mother has the sleeve of a dress saved for show ; 
the top of it swelled out like a balloon, by a 
stiff framework underneath. I can hardly be- 
lieve that she really wore such a thing when 
she was young, and thought it graceful and be- 
coming. Why, I believe the sleeve actually 
measures a yard in circumference at the largest 
swell, Why, it is worse than the ‘ruffs tied 
round about the neck fast,’ that they wore in 
the time of ‘Good Queen Bess’—for it, no deci- 
sion from this tyrant-ess.” 

Now I’m afraid I shall be obliged to forego 
the visit, though it would do mother so much 
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good, and give me so much pleasure, too, and ) 


mother will not go without me. 
I must confess [ have not nerve enough to go 


Vow 


among such people dressed in a way that will 2 


make me unfavorably noticed—not when I am 
going to mect them in that way, as a guest, on 
equal terms with them. Besides, Aunt would 
be ashamed of me, for she is a great stickler 
for fashion and style. So you see there is an 
insurmountable barrier raised in my way if 
fashions change. 

And then, if I had the material for new 
dresses, how much of my time it would take to 
make them, time that I cannot spare for it 
without taking it from imperative duties; my 
daily walk in the open air, which is essential 
to my health; my daily reading to mother, 
that adds so much to her happiness; the neces- 
sary sewing for the family. I thought I was 
fixed so nicely for winter without anything 
new, and now I have absolutely nothing to go 
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) advantage. 
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Any fashion that does this is a barbarism, that 
makes the head, or feet, or form, different from 


Why don’t we rise in revolt against these 
things, we that have an eye to see their 
absurdity ; we to whom these absurd changes 


so many ways, that those who have noth- 
ing to do but dress, or rather who do noth- 
ing else, can never dream of. It takes time 
and money necessary for recreation, for health, 
for imperative duties. We must deprive our- 
selves of society, or neglect these, for we abso- 
lutely cannot go into society in an unfashiona- 
ble garment. There is no use talking about 
that. 

We go for pleasure, and we certainly could 
not find it if we were subjects of unfavorable 
observation on account of our dress, which we 
certainly should be if it was behind the mode. 
We could go abroad on some solemn duty that 
was incumbent on us, and be oblivious to our 
dress, or the remarks upon it, but not for plea- 
sure, not to enjoy ourselves. I do believe if 
these women, who rule the fashion, knew what 
unhappiness they caused, they would do dif- 
ferently. It is nota matter of vanity at all. 
We are absolutely obliged, if we go into so- 
ciety, to conform to fashion in some degree, 
whether it is distasteful to us or otherwise. 
Why, I cannot visit the circle of acquaintance 
where I receive so much pleasure and benefit, 
with unfashionable garments. I should not 
be so well received if I should do so. I should 
be reminded of itat every turn on the cars, a 
hotels, everywhere, as well as at the houses of 
my friends, and everywhere it would be a dis- 
What shall I do; give up the so- 


( ciety that affords me so,much pleasure, or pinch 


and make a slave of myself in some way to get 
new dresses, and then neglect things more really 
necessary to confine myself to making them. 


[SS S 


“Tre Ricgut Persuasion.—In terrible ago- 
ny, a soldier lay dying in the hospital. A 
visitor asked him—‘ What church are you of” 
‘Of the Church of Christ,’ he replied. ‘I 


‘ mean, of what persuasion are you?’ * Persua- 


sion !’ said the dying man, as his eyes looked 


2 heavenward, beaming with love to the Saviour ; 


from home in, if this absurd fashion prevails. 


it is an absurdity—this fulness below the 
waist, disfiguring the shape, making it so dif- 


‘I am persuaded that neither death nor life, 
nor angels, nor principalities or powers, nor 
things present nor things to come, nor heighth 
nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able 


’ to separate me from the love of God which is 


ferent from the real shape of the human form. ‘ 


in Christ Jesus.’ ” 
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RENT DAY. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


ITTLE Percy Small, trudging along under the 
shadow of the thick, nicely-dressed hedge that 
morning, wondered what kind of a world it would 
seem to people who never had any Rent Day. 
Such a state of things was something of which that 


had been the one awful spectre and goblin which 
had haunted Perey Small’s childhood. Its shadow 
hung over all her little comforts and pleasures. 
It was a great black giant, which stood grim 
and strong in the way of the dearest wax-dolls, 
and pretty wooden tea-sets with painted pink roses 
on the cups and saucers, and of Noah’s arks, and 
rattle-boxes, and soldiers with sword and feather, 
for her little brother Johnny, who had mounted 
his third birthday, and who had to be content with 
rattle-boxes, and one small trumpet, and a pile of 
blocks. 

But, dear me! this terrible Rent Day stood in 
the way of some other things still more important— 
of new dresses, and warm mittens, and just now, 
even of a pair of shoes for little Johnny, with his 
little red toes skulking in and out of the old ones. 

All this, and a great’ deal more, the little bright 
brains of Percy Small tugged at as she hurried 
briskly along that morning, until she came at last 
to a great iron gate, which stood partly open, in 
front of some large, pleasant grounds, and a great 
yellow brick house set off with handsome bal- 
conies. 

Percy Small stopped at the gate. To tell the 
truth, she was a shy little girl, and the handsome 
grounds and the big house made her feel a little 
uncomfortable. Her breath came faster as she put 
her hand in her pocket and drew out an old faded 
silk wallet. The rent was inside. Her father could 


not spare the day from the mines, and her mother ( 


was too ill to bring it. 

Oh, dear me! 
anxious days and nights, such scraping and con- 
triving, as that quarter’s rent had cost. 

You see, Percy’s father had a hard time of it ever 
since his little daughter was born. He had a fall 
from the loft window of a great warehouse—a fall 
which had almost cost him his life—soon after 
Percy first saw the light. It is true there were no 
bones broken, but the injuries had been serious. 
George Small would never be a well man, the doc- 
tors said ; and he had to give up his business. 

And then the wolf came, the wolf of poverty, with 
its sharp, gaunt face, and its fierce, greedy eyes, 
and looked in at the door. 

At last Percy’s father got some work. It was 
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Such scrimping and toiling, such ( 
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better than nothing, though the wages were small, 
because he was not equal to any hard labor. But 
in pleasant weather he could drive the heavy teams 
of ore from the beds, to the port where the iron was 
shipped. 

Still, the man, do the best he could, had many 
sick days; and Percy’s mother, what with anxieties 
and work beyond her strength, grew worn and sad. 


small brain of hers could not eonceive ; for Rent Day ? And after awhile Johnny came—dear little round- 


faced, trudging, happy, teasing Johnny. It was 
one more mouth to feed, and another pair of white, 
smooth legs and arms to cover in warm clothes. 
Ah! they would every soul of them have gone 
hungry and cold before that dear little curly-headed 
rogue of a Johnny should. 

Percy Small went up the walk slowly and gravely, 
and rang the bell. She wondered what made that 
thump and flutter every minute or two under her 
waist, “for she wasn’t scared, not real scared, only 
just a little bit, you know,” when she thought of 
seeing the grand owner of this great house and the 
beautiful grounds, and fearing she might forget 
part of what she had to say to him, though she had 
said it all twice over to her mother before she left 
home, without making a single mistake. 

A little girl in a white dress, and a pink sash 
about her waist, and a pair of shining kid boots, 
hearing the bell, came out suddenly into the hall, 
for the front door was ajar. She was a pretty crea- 
ture, with her bright yellow hair and her big blue 
eyes; and I think, as the two children stood there, 
one would have been puzzled to say which was the 
older. 

The girl looked at Percy a little surprised and 
curious. 

“Do you want to see anybody?” she asked, ina 
kindly way. 

“Yes; if you please,” answered Percy. 
an errand with Mr. Hewitt, if he’s at home. 


“T have 
It’s 


’ Rent Day,” she added, feeling somehow that she 


ought to give a reason for asking to see such a 
grand gentlemen as he must be. 

“Rent Day! Wont you tell me what that is?” 
asked the little girl in the snowy dress and the pink 
sash, with some wonder in her big, bright eyes. 

“Why, don’t you know?” quite amazed at the 
other’s ignorance; and then, before she knew it, the 
next words came out—“ I’m sure it must be almost 
as good as Heaven not to have any Rent Day. We 
shall never have any there, mamma says.” 

“But do tell me what it is?” said the pretty 
stranger, drawing closer to Percy. “I don’t know, 
you see.” 

“Why—why it’s just having to pay every quar- 
ter for the house you live in—for your home, you 
know.” 
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“Oh, that’s it, is it?” her eyes clearing out of 
their wonder. “ But you see this house is our own ; 
we don’t have to pay anything for it.” 

Something sorrowful came into Percy’s little, 
bright, sun-browned, freckled face ; she looked down 
at her faded green and white gingham dress. It 
was clean and nicely ironed; but it had never 
looked quite so old and coarse in Percy’s eyes. 

“ Ah, if they only owned their house, and had no 
Rent Day, that always stood ready with its great 
hungry maw to devour everything, she could have 
a white dress with a pretty pink sash, and shining 
kid shoes. 

Then the girl in all these things spoke suddenly— 
“Oh, I forgot! You wanted to see Dick. Come 
with me and J'll find him.” 

This little girl must be the young landlord’s sister, 
then. Perey had heard somebody say that young 
lfewitt had a little sister, and her name was May. 

They were hurrying along the hall, when a voice 
on one side of them rung out pleasantly—“ There, 
don’t be in such an awful hurry. Stop and see 
whether it wont pay to look nearer at hand.” 

“Oh, Dick, now who ever thought you were in 
here?” and the little girl dashed into a small side- 
room, where a young man sat on a lounge, with a 
book in one hand. 

He had a pleasant face, eyes that sparkled with 
fun, it seemed to Percy, and thick brown hair and 
beard. 

“Here’s the little girl who has come to see you 
about Rent Day. But you must have heard every 
word we said; haven’t you, now, Dick?” 

“Yes, May, I confess—every single word,” and 
a little arch smile came into the young man’s face, 
making it look almost like a boy’s. And it had 
belonged to one not very long ago, for Richard 
Hiewitt was hardly twenty-two. 

Then Perey came forward and held out the big 
silk wallet. “It is the money for Rent Day,” she 
said. “ Papa was away, and mamma was not able 
to bring it. Will you please see if it is all right?” 

Then little Perey blushed away up to the roots of 
her hair, thinking what a jumble she had made of 
it all, and how different this speech was from the 
nice one she had learned at home, but whose words 
had all flown away out of her memory like a flock 
of frightened birds. 

The young man took the wallet, looked at the 
little girl with a good deal of interest, and yet with 
a kindly twinkle in his eyes. “What is your 
name?” he said. 

“Percy Small. And papa’s is George Small.” 

“Oh, yes; I remember now hearing the agent 
say something about it. You live in the little white 
house beyond the creek?” shaking the contents of 
the wallet out on the table, and counting the 


money. 
“Yes, sir, that’s the place.” 
“Money’s all right, Perey. Sit down a minute. 
So you really think it would be ‘almost as good as 
Heaven not to have any Rent Day?” 
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Poor Perey! She grew redder than ever. What 
had she said? And all the time those bright, 
merry eyes were on her face; seeing, it is true, not 
such a fair, dainty little face as May Hewitt’s, but 
a little, brown, honest, bright one, that was a picture 
in itself. 

“Now I do think, Dick, you are too bad!” ex- 
claimed his sister. “You always will have fun out 
of everybody.” 

“T didn’t think what I was saying,” faltered 
Perey. 

“There was no harm done, my little girl—not 
a particle. Come, now, I want to hear some- 
thing about our folks at home. How many are 
there ?” 

“Only papa, and mamma, and Johnny, and me.” 

“ Johnny—who is that ?” 

“My little brother, just three years old.” 

At that moment some messenger came in haste 
for Dick Hewitt on business that could not wait, 
and he was obliged to leave. 

He was a careless, generous-hearted fellow, with 
his pleasant, teasing ways, which in the end never 
made him an enemy. 

The young man had just returned, with his little 
sister, from a long trip abroad. Both of their 
parents had been dead for years, and the guardian 
and agent had meanwhile managed the property 
and received the rents, for the Hewitts had been for 
generations the richest family in the town. It 
seemed pleasant to the young man to get back to 
the old homestead and the scenes of his boyhood. 
As for May, she had left all these too young to be 
able to recall much of the past now; but she was 
always happy when Dick was; and the young man 
was quite devoted to the last of his family, his one 
bright-haired, blue-eyed little sister. 

Everybody said Richard Hewitt was a generous 
fellow. And there was really little doubt, had he 
known all the shifts, and straits, and heartaches, 
which had gone to make up the little pile of bank- 
notes in his hand, that he would have pushed them 
back into Perey’s. But he could not imagine -any- 
thing of that sort, easily as money had always 
flowed into his palm from his birth; so he said to 
his sister—“ Take the little girl out into the grounds, 
May, and find her some of the biggest pears to take 
to Johnny. Some day I shall have to come and 
see him.” And then the whole thing passed out of 
his mind. 

But the little girls, who had taken a fancy to 
each other, went all over the grounds together, and 
Percy’s white apron had as many pears as it could 
possibly hold—great, golden, juicy things, with red 
streaks like flashes of flame all over them. And 
May Hewitt promised Percy that she would bring 
Dick over to the little white house beyond the creek 
to see Johnny. 

“Dick never remembered anything, for all he 
was the dearest fellow in the world,’ May said. 
“ But then she looked out that he was kept in mind 


\ of things.” And the little girl’s grave assumption 
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of womanly responsibility, while she said this, was 
wonderfully pretty. 

Less than a week after Perey 
the landlord went hunting in the 
woods, and on returning home, he took a short cut 
around the creek. There was the little white house 
with its great crimson hollyhocks in the front 
yard, and the briar-rose by the window. Suddenly 
the little girl, with her bright, freckled face, rose up 
before Dick Hewitt. 

“T declare, if it wasn’t so near night, I’d stop 
a moment to see her,’ he said to himself. He 
always did things on a sudden impulse. 

And as he spoke, the young man caught sight of 
a little figure, sitting on a great stone, by the front 
gate; a small, round, childish figure, with its legs 
crossed, and its great, shining brown eyes, looking 


Small’s “ Rent 


Day,” youug 


as though nothing could escape them. 

“ Ah, that’s Johnny, I know,” thought the young 
man; “I must have a word with him anyhow.” 

So, he came up to the child, who lifted his head ; 
oh, such a head as it was, with its thick rings of 
dark hair, and the face under it, all glow and color, 
and sweetness—from the white forehead to the 
brown cheeks, the crimson, pouting lips, the dim- 
pled chin. Dick Hewitt thought that in all his 
life he had never seen a handsomer child than 
that little boy, sitting with his legs crossed, on the 
stone by the gate. 

“Well, my little fellow, what is your name?” 
putting his hand on the heap of clustering hair. 

The child looked up with his pleased, wondering 
face—* Dohnny Small,” he lisped. 

“T thought so; and you havea little sister, Perey?” 

“Yes. I’se here waiting for her.” 

“Why, brave little man! Where has she 
gone ?” 

“Into the woods, to pick blackberries.” 

“And Johnny expects to have some for his sup- 
Now, what is there 


my 


per. I see that in his eyes. 
that Johnny wants more than anything else in the 
world—tell me.” 

Johnny looked grave a moment; his eyes seemed 
to grow dark through all their brightness, and he 
twisted his little fat, dimpled fingers together. 
Then he glanced down at his feet, with a sort of 
shamed look. The shoes were very old, and the 
toes wriggled and peeped at the great holes. 

A sudden delight flashed into the child’s face. 
He lifted it up to his father’s young landlord, with all 
the dimples alive and quivering through his smiles. 

““Mamma is to get Dohnny a new pair of shoes 
next week, now the went’s paid,” he said. 

Dick Hewitt was deeply touched. “ My little fel- 
low, did you have to wait for that before you got 
the new shoes.” He thrust his hand into his 
pocket, and took out a couple of dollars—“ Johnny 
shall not wait for his shoes until next week. Take 
that right straight into mamma, and tell her to get 
Say May’s brother gave it to you. 
Can you re- 


them at once. 
Percy will know what that means. 


member ?” 
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“May’s brubber’—staring at the money, and 
then at the young man—his head evidently full of 
the new shoes. 

Then Dick Hewitt took up the child in his arme, 
and kissed the pouting, rosy lips, and promised to 
come back again before long to see Johnny and the 
new shoes, and went his way; and the child scam- 
pered in to his mother, with the money crushed 
up tightly in his palm. 

Alas! Johnny never lived to wear the new shoes! 
That very night there was a strange gasping and 
choking in his throat, and before morning the croup 
had stolen a deadly march upon the boy. One day 
of struggling and suffering, and then the little 
warm life, the lustrous eyes, the head with its rings 
of clustering hair, were all still. There would be 
no ringing voice, no pattering feet, no little earnest 
head, no quivering of dimpled, busy hands in the 
small household by the creek any more. 

“But, oh! mamma!” broke np Percy’s voice 
amidst the thick sobs around her—“ Johnny hes 
gone where there will be no ‘ Rent day’ any more!” 

Dick Hewitt for once remembered and related to 
May his interview with the boy, on the stone, by 
the front gate. And May, who had not forgotten 
Percy, induced her brother to ride over to the house 
beyond the creek, only two days after Johnny’s 
death. All that was left of the child they saw then 
in his little cofiin—beautiful still as he had been in 
life, only it waa that white, solemn beauty over 
which tears fall, and hearts break. 

Their great sudden grief drew landlord and ten- 
ant together in a way, that, perhaps, the living 
Johnny even, could never have done. 

George Small, despite the misfortunes which had 
followed his life, was shrewd and honest. 

Dick Hewitt had come back to the old estate re- 
solved to manage it for himself. He wanted a new 
agent, one whom he cculd trust absolutely, and 
who could, with a little direction and experience, 
superintend any amount of minor affairs in tho 
management of the property. For such a man 
Dick Hewitt was on the search, and for such an 
one stood waiting a comfortable salary, and a pleas- 
ant little stone cottage in the midst of honey- 
suckles and roses, and woodbines, that seemed to 
carry the lost heats of the summer in their leaves 
every autumn. 

The cottage stood on the edge of the Hewitt 
grounds, not more than a quarter of a mile from 
the grand house. 

“Oh, Dick, I can run down there, and see Percy 
every day,” said May, frisking about her brother, 
when she learned that the matter was settled, and 
that the Smalls were really coming to live at the 
stone cottage. 

“Oh, mamma, it wont be quite as good as where 
Johnny has gone!” said Percy, with a little quiver 
of her lip, looking up into her mother’s face, which 
smiled on her with some new hope and content, 
even through its tears—“but it will be the next 


thing to it, for there will be no Rent Day any more! 
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new and beautiful picture, “The Angel of Peace,” 
which had just come by mail. 


tice; but to those who have not I will try to give 


some idea of the subject. 
In the foreground an angel flies far above a vast 
city now wrapped in silence and night. In the 


‘ west is the crescent moon; above and around her 


the shining stars. She holds on her bosom a half- 
sleeping child. The little one’s eyes are just open- 
ing, as if in partial waking; her arms clasp the 
angel’s neck, while she leans trustingly on her 
breast. The faces are very beautiful—the child’s 
pure, confiding, peaceful, while that of the angel is 
radiant with love and joy. 

“Carrie,” said Mrs. Ellsworth, “this picture is 
as perfect an illustration of Miss Proctor’s beautiful 
poem, ‘The Angel’s Story,’ as if it had been de- 
signed for it. Shall I tell you about it?” 

“Oh do, mother!” answered the little girl eagerly, 
a pleased light breaking over her face. 

“Tt was Christmas eve, bright with twinkling 
stars and musical with chiming bells; while churches 
and homes, adorned with evergreen, sent upward 
sweet anthems of ‘Glory to God, and peace on 
earth.’ In one of the wealthiest homes in the great 
city, a little child lay on his downy bed, surrounded 
by loving friends, and every outward comfort and 
luxury, but moaning in pain. His mother knelt 
beside him, smiling even in the midst of her grief; 
comforting him with words of love, and the promise 
that in a little time his suffering would be over, and 
he should see the Lord Jesus, and be happy for- 
ever. All had been tried to save his life that could 
be; the physician’s utmost skill, the tenderest nurs- 
ing, had failed. Suddenly the child’s moans ceased. 
Unseen by all the rest, but visible to him, a mighty 
angel robed in white, with snowy, outspread wings, 
and a radiance not of earth around his head, bent 
over him. His face glowed with tender love as he 
folded the child to his breast, and floated with him 
upward, leaving the frail, worn form in marble 
stillness. As they soared on through the calm 
night air, the angel, with a radiant smile, placed a 
spray of crimson roses beside him; and when the 
child looked up in wonder, he said— 

“Listen, little one, and I will tell you the story 
of these flowers: Long ago, in that vast city, far 
below us, dwelt a child utterly poor and forlorn. 
He had no home but a wretched garret, in a noisy, 
dirty, crowded alley, and not only was he often 
cold and hungry, but he was a cripple, and his days 
and nights were full of pain. Worse than all this, 
he had no one to care for him; no gentle hand 
ministered to his need, no loving heart pitied him, 
no tender tones breathed in his ears to sooth the 
weariness of his painful hours and wakeful nights. 


If any of you have ( 
seen it, you know that my words cannot do it jus- | 
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The months wore on, and summer came—a joy and 
glory to happy children; but the air that to them 


“ (\H, isn’t it lovely?” exclaimed Carrie Ells- ( is soft and sweet, to the poor orphan child in the 
Q worth, as her mother unrolled Mr. Arthur's ¢ crowded alley was only hot and close, laden with: 
) fever. At last, impelled by an impulse he could not 


’ resist, he limpci away, one sunny day, and wan- 
dered in the clean, handsome streets till he came to 


a gateway leading into a large and lovely garden 
attached to a costly house. The child fairly held 
his breath with wonder at the beautiful scene be- 
fore him, such as he had never even dreamed. 
Large trees threw their cool, pleasant shade over it, 
softening the glad sunshine; countless flowers 
bloomed in varied beauty of graceful form and rieb 
coloring, and wafted to him their delicate fragrance 
on the balmy air; fountains played with sweet, 
murmuring sound, the spray glistening in the light 
like a myriad brilliants; and birds carolled joy- 
ously amid the golden-green foliage. You were 
playing there, even in that safe and lovely spot, 
attended by your nurse; and when she, tired o: 
seeing the pale, worn, wistful face pressed agains! 
the latticed gate, gave the boy a silver coin, bid- 
ding him go away, you saw the large tears drip 
down, and your heart grew pitiful. You gathered 
the brightest roses, those you loved best, and passed 
them between the bars with words of tender kind- 
ness. That act, small as * was to you, costing 
you nothing, changed all things to him. 

“¢ He took your roses in his hand, your loving 
words in his heart, went back to his poor garret, 
and it seemed no longer poor. Visions of beauty, 
and: hope, and love, floated around his pillow all 
that day and night. It seemed to him, too, that 
no one spoke crossly to him, as they had been wont. 
He wondered if he were dreaming, or if those flowers 
had some secret power to charm away evil and softer 
the hearts of even the rough people around him. 

“<The next day the roses were wilted, but bk 
thought they were so lovely they could not perish. 
“They will bloom again,” he said. Another morn- 
ing came, and the wilted flowers lay on the little 
bed beside the child’s cold form, while his spirit 
was far beyond all pain, and weariness, and grief, 
resting on the breast of Him who says, “Suffer 
little children to come unto me.” I was that little 
child; and, lest the hard, cold, selfish world should 
blight and stain your gentle, loving spirit, that 
tender Saviour has sent me to seek you and bear 
you to his arms. No gentle deed, no kind word He 
passes by unnoticed, but makes them to bloom as 
immortal flowers in Heaven.’ ”—Children’s Hour. 

—_0$8{00—_—_. 

A Boy, eight years old, in oneof the public schoola, 
having been told that a reptile “is an animal that 
creeps,” on being asked to name one on examination 
day, promptly and triumphantly replied—“A baby.” 

A ne 

A LitTLE boy seeing a man prostrate before a 
groggery, opened the door, and said to the proprie- 
tor—“ See here, sir, your sign has fallen down.” 
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ACTING CHARADE. 


EMPTY VESSELS MAKE THE MOST NOISE. 
Personages. 


A Policemau. 


Mr. Lee. 
| Rose, Madame Babylas’s 


Mr. Dubourg. 


Robert, friend to Mr. Du- servant. 

bourg. Catherine, Mrs. Dubourg’s 
Madame Babylas, a shop- cook. 

keeper. Jack, Madame Babylas’s 


George, a pastry-cook. nephew. 
A Street. On one side is supposed to be Mr. Dubourg’s 
house, on the other Madame Babylas’s shop. 





SCENE I. 
MR. DUBOURG AND ROBERT. 

Rosert.—I assure you I am quite concerned at 
putting you out in this manner. I could just as 
well have gone to the station alone. 

Mr. Duzourc.—W hat possible inconvenience can 
rising at five o’clock, on a lovely May morning like 
this, cause any one? You are jesting! 

Rosert.—I shall never forget the kind reception 
I have received, not only from yourself, but Mrs. 
Dubourg and your charming daughter Annette. 

Mr. Duzourc.—You did not remain long enough 
with us to be able to fully appreciate them, Robert. 
Promise me to come again soon, and spend at least 
a fortnight with us. It is not at such a great dis- 
tance off. 

Rosert.—You have retired from business; but I 

m still engaged in it, and you know an absence, 

owever brief, is still an absence. 

Mr. Duzoure.—Still, when a man has got on in 
the world as you have done, he has a right to give 
himself a little recreation. Since I am afoot so 
early, as soon as I have seen you off, I shall go and 
take a bath. 

Rosert.—Without knowing whether it is good 
for you? 

Mr. Dunoure.—Oh, yes! Here, if we take the 
fancy into our heads, we fling ourselves into the 
river, as we say, at a moment’s notice. 

(Enter Madame Babylas.) 

( This last appears in front of her shop, arranging 

various articles, and taking care to denote by 
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her gestures the attention she is paying to the ) 


conversation between the two gentlemen, who 
have not observed her.) 

Rosert.—The time draws near. Now don’t lin- 
ger here any longer on my account, but let us say 
adieu at once; and since, as you say, you are de- 
termined on throwing yourself into the river, go 
and do it before it is too late. It would be a pity 
to have your walk for nothing. 


(52) 


Mr. Duzsoura.—Nay, I shall see you off first. 


I shall have plenty of time for my plunge after- 


wards. 

Rosert.—Since you will have your own way, 
come along. 

(Exit Robert and Mr. Dubourg.) 

MADAME BaBy aS (alone, arranging her wares).— 
What has come to Mr. Dubourg? Has he gone out 
of his mind? (She arranges the folde of a dress.) 
Throw himself into the river! (She hangs up a 
wreath of artificial flowers, and dusts them with a 
emall brush.) And that other gentleman to allow 
him to do it! (She comes forward, as if to judge of 
the general effect of her labors, then suddenly stops 
short and strikes her forehead.) But what a shock- 
ing thing itis! Quite an event! What have be- 
come of my wits? (She calls with every sign of the 
most violent ugitation—Rose! Rose!) 

MApDAME BaByLas (leaning against her shop like a 
person suddenly taken ill).—Quick, Rose! a chair. 

Rose (coming out of the shop).—Good heavens, 
madame! what is the matter? Are you ill? 

MapameE Basyias.—Make haste and bring me a 
chair. (Rose doesso.) Place it alittle more in front 
of the shop. (She seats herself.) Ah, Rose, Rose! 
what a misfortune! (She pretends to lose consciour- 
ness.) 

Rose (chafing her hands).—Madame! madame! 
Can any one have robbed her? Or perhaps some- 
thing has happened to the pastry-cook. 

MapameE Bapy.as (half opening her eyes).—Is 
any one passing ? 

Rose.—Not a soul, madame. 

MapaME Basyxas.—Is the grocer’s shop oppo- 
site open ? 

Rose.—Not yet. 

MADAME BaByLas.—What lazy people they are! 

(Again becomes insensible.) 

Rose.—Suppose I were to cry out “ Fire!” 

MADAME BaBYLAS (in a faint voice).—Rose, you 
know Mr. Dubourg ? 

RosE.—Yes, madame. 

Mapame Basyias.— For whose service you 
wished to quit mine? 

tosE.—Yes ; on account of getting higher wages. 

MADAME BaByLas.—You would have gained no- 
thing by the exchange, my girl. Ah! good hea- 
vens! the father of a family to drown himself! 

Rose (in a frightened tone).—Is it possible? 

MADAME BaByLas (laying her finger on her lips)— 
Hush! Yes, my child, by this time the deed is per- 
haps done. 

Rose.—Mr. Dubourg!—the father of Annette! 
How do you know this, madame! 
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Mapame BasyAts.—From himself, Rose—from 
his own mouth. He was here just now with that 
gentleman who has been passing the last week with 
him, and who was doing all in his power to calm 
him; but he would listen to nothing. ‘ Leave 
me! leave me!” he was saying; ‘I am determined 
to throw myself into the river: I have no more 
means. 
shall in some other, so you will gain nothing by 
preventing me.” 

RosE.—But, madame, we ought to apprise his 
family. 


Mapame Basyias.—Is that any business of } 


Did you find out anything about it? 
(Enter Jack.) 


yours? 


Jack.—My aunt sitting in the middle of the ) 


street ! 

Mapame Basy as (again becoming faint).—Is it 
you, Jack? 

JAacK.—Yes, aunt. 
with you? 

MapameE Bapy.as.—You scream so, Jack! Pray, 
speak lower. Do you not see what a state I am 
in? 

Jack.—But what has happened ? 


Rose. 
Rose.—Mr. Dubourg has drowned himself! 
Jack.—When ?—last night ? 
MADAME BaBYLAs (faintly).—No, Jack; this 
morning. 


Jack.—No, aunt; you are mistaken. Yester- 


day, as I was returning from taking some cakes for 2 
an evening party, I observed Mr. Dubourg stroll- § 


ing along the high bridge, and from time to time 
leaning over the parapet, and looking at the 
water. 

Mapame Basyias.—Unhappy man!—he was 
making his preparations. 

Jack.—All at once a horse fell down, and I, like 
the rest of the people, ran to assist. When I re- 
turned, Mr. Dubourg was gone. 

Mapame Basyias.—In spite of that, he passed 
by here this morning. Nevertheless, your recital 
is none the less worthy of consideratien. In the 


first place, no one stands gazing at the river in that 2 


way without having some bad intention. (She ( 
sinks back again in her chair). 

Jack (to ose)—And what is the matter with 
you? 

Rosr.—A pretty question ! 

Jack.—Will you not give me even one kind word ? 


(He taps her gently on the arm.) 


Jack. Have I not forbidden you to behave in this 
manner ? 

Rost. — Madame, here comes Catherine, Du- ‘ 
bourg’s cook ! 

Mapame Basywas (rising)—Good. Put back , 
that chair. Leave me to speak to her, and do not 
you interfere. 

(Enter Catherine.) 
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If I do not destroy myselt in this way 1 ( 


Why, what is the matter 
{ Mapame Basyias.—Oh, if you take up things in 


) 

) 
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Mapame Basyxias.—I am suffocating! Ask ) mine! 
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MADAME BaByLas (opening her eyes).—I see you, ( 
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? MapameE Baby as (in a melancholy tune)—Qood 
( day, Catherine. 
CATHERINE.—Good-day, Madame Babylas; how 

¢ gay your shop is looking this morning. 
( Mapame Basyxas.—It is quite the effect of 
) chance, then, for I assure you I am not in spirits 
) to take an.interest in anything of the sort. 

CATHERINE.—How, you say that! 

MapameE Basy.as.—It is all very well to have 
proud neighbors; neighbors who regard youas the 


‘ very dust under their feet; but when one possesses 


a humane and feeling heart, it is impossible to help 
lamenting over their misfortunes. 
CATHERINE.—Fvery one after their own fashion, 
madame. 
Mapame BaByLAs.—Then you take their part? 
CATHERINE.—If you are alluding to my master 


) and mistress, they never purchase anything second- 


hand, and therefore cannot have any dealings with 
you. 


this manner, I have nothing more to say. 
CATHERINE.—But what do you mean by misfor- 
tunes? 
Mapame Basyias.—Oh, it is no business of 


CATHERINE.—Have you heard anything? 

MapaMeE Basy.tas.—I only keep a little shop, 
and sell nothing but second-hand articles—rags, as 
you may consider them; but still my affairs are in 
perfect order. No one has ever heard me talk of 
throwing myself into the river. 

CATHERINE.—Be good enough to explain your- 
self ! 

MapaME Basyias.—What did your master de 
this morning ? 

CATHERINE.—My master! He went out early. 

MapameE Basytas.—I know it. 

CATHERINE.—To see one of his friends off. 

MapaMeE Basyxas.—A nice excuse ! 

CATHERINE.—I do not understand you. 

MapameE Babyias.—Does he owe you any wages? 

CATHERINE.—This year’s. 

MapAmME Bapyias.—You have not placed any 
money in his hands? 

CATHERINE.—No. 

Mapawe BAByias.—Annette Dubourg’s marriage 
with the notary will run a great risk. 

CATHERINE.—How a great risk? 

Mapame Basyias.—Well, if he can do without. a 
dowry, and be contented with two bright eyes, that 
is his affair. 

CATHERINE.—Well, Madame Babylas, you doubt- 
less understand your own meaning; but since I do 
not, and you do not choose to explain yourself, | 
may as well go. 


MapaME Baby.as.—Stay, you unfeeling girl, and 





) tell me whether you would announce to any one 


point-blank that their master had drowned him- 
self ? 

CATHERINE (recoiling).—Drowned himself! 
master drowned himself ! 


My 
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Mapame Basyias.—Alas, yes! Both Jack and 


myself saw it. 
Jack.—That is to say, aunt 
Mapamie Basyxias.—I told you to be 
What are you doing here? Go home and tell your 
master, Mr. George, to come and speak with me as 
goon Come closer. Now; don’t be 
chattering to every one you meet about this affair. 





silent. 


as possible. 
Keep your mouth shut, except about your own con- 
cerns. Go! 
Jack.—Yes, aunt. 
at Rose, and runs off.) 
Mapame Babyxas.—One ought always to be 
careful about exposing the private affairs of fami- 


(He makes a roguish grimace 


lies. 

CATHERINE.—My master drowned! 

Mapame Basyias.—Rose will tell you the state 
in which she found me. 

Rose.—I thought madame would have died. 

CaTHERINE.—I am so upset—so taken by sur- 
prise—that I cannot imagine what reason my mas- 





ter could have had- 

Mapame Basyias.—Have you never fancied he 
speculated lately ? 

CATHERINE.—I am certain he did not. 

Mapame Babyias.—Perhaps he gambled ? 

CaATHERINE.—Ohb, no! 

Mapame Banyxias.—If you will not allow him 
guilty of any folly, you are not likely ever to dis- 
cover the reason. 

CATHERINE.—Madame Babylas, 
as this, truth 


when things be- 


come serious alone must be 
spoken. 
Mapame Banytas.—When it is known; but 
when it is not, must one then be silent ? 
CATHERINE. 
say you saw him ? 
Mapame Babyias.—Yes, unfortunately ! 
CATHERINE.—In your place, I should have 
soreamed out with all my might. 


Mapanur Babyias.—I did ery out, as Rose can 


as 


-It still seems to be adream. You 


tell you. No one can reproach me, for I did every- 
thing in my power to prevent it. 
CATHERINE.—And it was only last evening my 


mistress ordered a carriage to go and pay visits 
this morning. 

MApAmE Basyias.—No one knows what a few 
hours may bring forth! 

CatHERine.—I searcely know how to act. My 
mistress ought to be made aware of what has hap- 
pened, and yet I dare not inform her. In a case 
like this, do they not sometimes write anonymous 
letters ? 

MADAME 
rine! 

CaTuEenine.—But when it is to answer some good 
purpose ? 

MapaMeE Basytas.—lIt is all the same; never 
write anonymous letters. Besides, by announcing 
anything in this manner, you do not see what effect 
it has. 


3ABYLAS.—Oh, fic! horrible, Cathe- 


(Enter Mr. Lee.) 
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Mr. Ler.—Catherine, I wish to speak to you. 

CaTHERINE.—Ah, sir, I guess. You have already 
learnt the news! 

Mr. Ler.—Then it is true? 
now heard it at the baker’s. 

Mapame Basyias.—We are all in the greatest 
consternation. 

Mr. Ler.—I have not the honor of knowing you, 
madame. 
Mapame Basy.As.—You are Mr. Lee, whose son’ 
engaged to Miss Dubourg. 
Mr. Lee.—Who is this woman, Catherine? 
MapamME BABbyLAs.—Woman, indeed! This wo- 
man is Madame Babylas, to whom this shop be- 
longs, and who has been witness of all that has 


My servant just 


oO 
w 


taken place. 

Mr. Ler.—You have seen this unfortunate Du- 
bourg throw himself into the river? 

Mapame Basyias.—As plainly as I see you, mon- 
sieur; and what is more, my nephew also saw 
him. 

Mr. Lee.—Fatal punishment for a blind eu- 
pidity! He must have lost his fortune on the ex- 
change. If he had listened to me, this would never 
have happened. Why cannot a man be reason- 
ble? Had I followed his advice, and been as eager 
as himself to double my fortune, I should now have 
been in the same position. I only ask you, what is 
now to become of his daughter? 

Mapame Basyias.—Fortunately for her, there 
still remains your son! 

Mr. Lee.—Really, madame, may I ask what 
right you have to interfere ? 

CATHERINE.—W hat, Mr. Lee, will you then aban- 
don us? 

Mr. Ler.—Catherine, only my son and myself 
know the sacrifices of every kind we have both 
been obliged to make in this affair, and I must say 
we have borne them with a patience and generosity 
almost unequalled. We knew that Annette had a 
marked preference for another young man, in which 
her mother shared, and yet we always feigned to be 
ignorant of it. 

MapaME Babyias.—What delicacy ! 

Mr. Ler.—But one gets tired at last. I have 
no absurd prejudices—the daughter of a man who 
has even been guilty of follies, provided those fol- 
lies have not injured his fortune, would appear to 
me as desirable a daughter-in-law as any other, 
and I should even take pleasure in surrounding 
him with attentions, in proportion as his misfor- 
tunes were great. But what could you do with a 
young person like Annette ? 

MapameE Basy.as.—It is, unfortunately, but too 
true. 

CATHERINE.—At least come in and see the family, 


Mr. Lee. 
ir. LEE.—No, Catherine, it is no business of 
mine. It seems hard to say, but after I have given 


my advice, and it has been rejected, I have nothing 
more to do with people ; I do not even pity them. 
( Zzeit.) 
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CATHERINE.—Heavens! what a thing misfortune 
is for displaying men in their true colors! (She 
weeps.) Poor ladies! how many things they will 
Lave to learn together. 

Mapame Bazbyuas.—lIt is the same with every- 
thing, Catherine. I have here dresses and shawls, 
which every one admired when they were in their 
first freshness; now, no one will look at them ! 

CATHERINE.—I shall at once go to Mr. Constant ; 
he is a good young man, without either father or 
mother to give him avaricious ideas; I am very 
sure he will not behave like Mr. Lee; on the con- 
trary, he will be only too glad tocome tous. He 
is tolerably well off; and he and Miss Annette 
have been long attached to each other. If we 
could only forget my poor master. (Exit.) 

MapamrE Baby.Las.—You see, Rose, how things 
come out. 

Rosz.—It must be confessed that Catherine is a 
very good girl. 

Mapame Basyias.—It is always easy to pity 
and sympathize with those above us. She consid- 
ers herself as the protectress of the family, and that 
adds to her consequence. 

Rose.—But how many servants would have 
chosen this very moment to add to their troubles ? 

Mapame BasyiLas.—But what sort of servants ? 
Only those who have never lived in decent families. 

‘RosE.—Who would have said that hanging was 
tov good for them ? 

Mapame Basyias.—As to that, we must be just. 
When anything happens to these rich people at all 
flattering to their pride, they take care that no one 
shall be ignorant of it; but if anything humiliat- 
ing occurs, they are indignant if any one so much 
as mentions it. I am going to the grocer’s for a 
moment; she is no hypocrite. If any one wants me, 
come and call me. ( Exit.) 

Rose (alone).—That good Mr. Dubourg, who said 
tome no later than yesterday, “ Rose, since you 
have not entered my establishment, where I should 
not have found you one too many, when my daugh- 
ter marries she will take you as her waiting-maid ; 
at the end‘of one or two years your turn will 
come, and then I shall think of your dowry !” And 
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that only because he knows I am fond of An- § 


nette. 
married at all? 
who makes love to me behind madame’s back, but 
that can be only in jest; besides, compared with 
me, he is quite an old man! Hush, here he is! 

Grorer.—Is your mistress at home ? 

Rosr.—She is close by. 

Grorce.—Don’t disturb her, my pretty little 
Rose, she is just as well where she is. Why do you 
remain standing in the street? Let us go into the 
shop. 

Rose.—No, no, Mr. George; Iam going to call 
my mistress. 

GrorGe.—Going to call your mistress! And 
who told you it was she I wished to speak to? 
No; I too seldom have the opportunity of being 


Who knows now whether I shall ever get > 
To be sure, there is Mr. George, ? 
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alone with you for afew moments. Come, Rose, I 
must open my heart. I can no longer beat about 
the bush in this manner! 

Rosz.—You have chosen a fine time for jest- 
ing! 

Grorce.—On account of Dubourg? I don’t wear 
mourning for those who have never been any good 
What does it matter to me whether they 
live or die? Dubourg was no relation of mine; he 
did not even deal with me. Nicholas George 
might have drowned himself a hundred times over, 
without Dubourg troubling himself about it. I 
only lament for people who would do the same 
for me. 

{0sE.—That may be; but I have lost a friend 
who would have placed me with his daughter, given 
me a good dowry, and found me a good husband. 
What do you think is to become of me? 

GrorGE.—Never mind, Rose ; I have more know- 
ledge of the world than you. You are pretty, I 
am a well-to-do pastry-cook, therefore, how can we 
do better than make a match of it? I shall gain 
a pretty wife—you an establishment. Is it not so? 

Rose (sighing).—It would only be for that. 

GrorcEe.—Only consent to be mine. I ask no- 
thing more. I engage in a short time to make 
you madly in love with me. No woman could ever 
resist me! 

Rose.—We shall see. 

Grorce.—Think of the pleasure of being the 
wife of a man who makes the best sweetmeats in 


to me. 


town. 

Rose.—I should not trouble my head much about 
that. 

Gerorce.—But others would, and so would you, 
when you saw the money como rolling in. 

Rost.—No ; it is not for money alone I care. 

GrorGE.—Certainly not; at your age a young 
girl thinks more of having some one to love and 
take care of her; and never fear, my child, but 
what you will have that. If I have delayed 
making my proposals, it was only to gain a further 
knowledge of your character. 

Rose.—You will not send Jack away ? 

GEORGE (frowning).—What! 

Rosr.—Only on account of his aunt, Madame 
Babylas, who already will owe me grudge enough. 

GrorGr.—I don’t understand you. What can 
Madame Babylas, owing you a grudge, have to do 
with Jack? Hark ye, Rose, I don’t like it. This, 
then, is the reason you have been so shy and coy. 
You love this Jack, and reckoned on Dubourg en- 
abling you to marry him, and now you find your 
expectations disappointed 

Rose.—How dare you talk to me in this manner? 
Of course, I should have told you everything, and 
asked you to give me time to reflect, but 

Grorce.—Well, now you may reflect as long as 
you please ! 

RosE.—You need not give yourself such airs, 
Mr. George. Remember, I had neither accepted you, 
nor was J, as you call it, madly in love with you. 
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(Enter Madame Babylas..) 

Mapame Basyxias (looking from one to the 
other).—Who is this that is madly in love with Mr. 
George? 

Rose (turning round in surprise).—You, ma- 
dame! 

Mapame Basytas.—Shameless minx! If I 
thought Go and pack up your clothes, and 
leave my house this moment! 

Rose (bursting into tears).—But, Madame 

Mapame Basyxas.—No reply, Rose, if you 
please. (Exit Rose, holding her apron to her eyes.) 

Mapawe Basyias.—Now, Mr. George! 

GrOoRGE.—Excuse me, madame, but I have not 
A pressing engagement. 

(Attempts to go.) 

Mapame Basytas (stopping him).—Stay, you 
need not be afraid of my putting myself in a pas- 
Madame Babylas is too well aware of what 
I will not remind you, mon- 








a moment to spare. 


sion. 
she owes to herself! 
sieur—— 

Grorce.—Ah, I see, you are going to remind me 
of everything! 

MapameE Basytas (seizing him violently by the 
arm).—What then, traitor? At the very moment 
I was occupied in making inquiries relative to a 
catastrophe 

Grorce.—Nay, pray cease, and let go my arm! 

Mapame Basy.as.—It seems to be the greatest 
pleasure of man’s life to deceive ! 

GEORGE (endeavoring to free himself ).—Not more 
so than with women! 

MapameE Basytas (still holding him).—A poor 
little peasant, who I took out of mere charity! 
Come, no falsehood or subterfuges—I know—I 





guess—I ean see all! 

GrorGe.—Then I have nothing to tell you. 

MapAme Bazyias.—I was returning home so 
well satisfied with the result of my investigations ; 
twenty persons, at least, had confirmed my suspi- 
cions concerning Mr. Dubourg, and every one ac- 
knowledged that I had been the first to open their 
eyes. I could explain every circumstance of his 
life, as well as he could himself, and show that in 
spite of appearances he was in reality no better 
than anybody else. And then—(in covering her 
eyes with her hand, as if to conceal her tears, she 
leaves go George's arm, who makes his escape.) 

He quits me without reply—without seeking to 
justify himself! Thisis toomuch! I even wept— 
what would he have more? Ah! it is only too 
true, pastry-cooks are a race apart. Nothing 
touches—nothing softens them. Ungrateful man! 

(Enter a Policeman.) 

PoLicEMAN.—Madame Babylas, I was going to 
send for you. 

MapaMeE BAsyLas (agitated).—What complaint 
ean any one make against me? 

Tue Poticeman.—Butas I had to pass your way, 
I preferred coming to call on you myself. 

Mapame Basyias.—You are too good, sir! Mr. 
George is an old friend of the late Monsieur Baby- 
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las; and if he sometimes has the goodness to come 
and assist me to close my shop, it is because I have 
no servant but a little idler—a little coquette— 
whom I have just dismissed for her want of steadi- 
ness. 

Tue PoticemMAN.—What I have to say to you has 
nothing to do with either your servant or the 
baker. 

MapameE Basytas.—Then what is it? 
require to hear your warning bell, to sweep in 
front of my door, to water it in summer, and clear 
away the ice in winter. Every Sunday I close up 
my shop, as all well-conducted persons should. So, 
after all this, I cannot imagine what has conferred 
on me the honor of your visit! 

Tue PoticemAN.—You cannot be ignorant of 
the reports afloat concerning your neighbor Du- 
bourg? 

MapamME Basyias.—I know that Mr. Dubourg 
lives at No. 48, and that he has a wife and daugh- 
ter; but that is all I know about him. 

Tue PoLticeman.—Come, come, Madame Baby- 
las, don’t prevaricate. 

MapameE Basytas.—I declare to you, that if you 
are come to summon me as a witness 

Tue Poriceman.—There is no witness needed, 
Madame Babylas. Do you suppose a policeman 
requires being told things, or that he is not well 
aware of everything that goes on around him? 

MapameE Basytas.—I do not doubt it for a mo- 
ment, sir. As to Dubourg, I should tell you no- 
thing new if I said he was a determined gam- 

ler. 

Tue PoLicemAN (conccaling his astonishment.)— 
Certainly not; but you see, Madame Babylas, we 
cannot assign that as a reason for the act he has 
committed, since there is already outcry enough 
against gambling-houses, and they are, after all, a 


I never 





necessary evil. 

MapamME BaByLas.—The same thing might be 
said of the lottery, where he risked immense sums. 

Tue Po.ticeman.—The lottery! No, no, it is 
more likely that the deceased gentlemen fell a prey 
to a diseased conscience. 

Mapame Basytas.—Ah! 

Tue PoLiceMAN (improvising).—The evil doe- 
trines of modern philosophy—that is it—were un- 
able to entirely uproot in his heart the beliefs of 
his childhood. These early remembrances contin- 
ually struggling against the pernicious influences 
more recently imbibed, kept up an unceasing war 
in his mind, which ended by plunging him into a 
state of the most deplorable melancholy. 4 

MaApAME BasBytas.—Really ! 

Tue PoLiceMAn.—A sort of spleen! 

MapameE BasyLas.—What is that ? 

Tue PoLicemAN (in an impatient tone).—I was 
not speaking to you!—(Going on with his speech.) 
Like all the pupils of this execrable philosophy, 
Mr. Dubourg, on arriving at old age, fell into that 
vague despondency which is only an anticipation 
of death, His look became wild, his conversation un- 
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connected, everything displeased him. His whole 
aspect at last presented a frightful image of des- 
pair and terror. 
(Att Dubourg is here heard behind the scenes, 
inging some lively song.) 

(Enter Mr. Dubourg, with a bouquet of flowers 
in hishand. Catherine enters on the opposite 
side, followed by Rose.) 

CATHERINE (perceiving her master).—Oh, Hea- 
vens! my master! (She seizes one of his hands.) 
My dear master !—my good master! What a mira- 
ele! Then you have been saved! 

Dusourc.—My poor Catherine, are you gone out 
of your mind? 

Rose (coming out of Madame Babylas’s shop with 
a bundle, which she lets fall, and throws herself on 
her knees at Dubourg’s feet)—Mr. Dubourg !—my 
protector! my benefactor! I am saved—he will not 
abandon me! Oh, monsieur, monsieur! do not 
leave us again—have no more bad thoughts! Life 
is, after all, not so very long, if we only havea 
little patience. 

Dusoure (in the utmost astonishment). 
jest is this? 

Mapame Basytas (who has drawn a litle on one 
side with the Policeman).—I always said it was all 
a falsehood, and that we should see you again. 

Dusoure (stupcfied).—Are they mocking me? 

THE PoLiceMAN (bowing).—Sir—— 

Dusoure.—What, you also are of the party? 

Tue PoxticemaAn.—Doubtless some misconstruc- 
tion—— 

Mapame Basy=as (interrupting).—Yes, on ac- 
eount of modern philosophy. 

DusourG.—What have I to do with modern phi- 
losophy ? 

Tue PoxricemaN.—Hold your tongue, Madame 
Babylas! 

Dusoure.—Have I been denounced as a phi- 
losopher? What is wanted of me? I hold no 
public office, nor do I wish for it. Nevertheless, I 
do not scruple to confess that I follow the dictates 
of conscience, as others do that of ambition. 

THE Poriceman.—Sir, I have no right to demand 
such confidences as these. My business relates to 
nothing of the sort. 

Dusoure.—Then what is your business, and 
what am I to think of such a scene as this? [I left 
home this morning at five o’clock, leaving every- 
thing perfectly tranquil. I accompanied one of my 
friends to the station, after that took a bath, and 
on my way home bought these flowers for my 
daughter, and now you all meet me talking of 
modern philosophy ! 

Tue Poxiceman.—Then you did not announce 
any other intention ? 

Dvusoure.—I did not announce any intention 
at all. 

Tre Poriceman.—You did not talk of drowning 
yourself? 

Dvusoure.—Me drown myself! Heaven proserve 
me from such a thing! 


What 


Tue Po.iceman.—Not of throwing yourself into 
the river ? 

Dusour@ (bursting into a fit of laughter).—Ha! 
ha! ha! Perhaps I said, speaking jestingly of 
taking my bath, that I thought of throwing myself 
into the river; but, except my friend Robert, who 
is now on his way to Hartford, no one could have 
overheard me say it. I tell you it was five o’clock 
in the morning. 

Mapame Basytas.—I was not up till past six. 

CATHERINE.—And yet, Madame Babylas, you 
declared that you saw Mr. Dubourg drown himself! 

MapamMe Basyias.—What a falsehood! How 
could I see what did not take place ? 

Tue Poticeman.—During the last hour the whole 
quarter has rung with nothing else. 

MapamMeE Baby as.—I can tell you, sir, who has 
been the cause of it all, for if honest people do not 
hang together 

Tne Po.iceMaN.—Pray, accept my apologies, 
monsieur. (He bows to Mr. Dubvourg, and exit.) 

MapameE Basy.as.—I always keep on good terms 
with the policeman, who never passes by here with- 
out stopping for a few moments’ chat. 

Dusoure (to Catherine)—And my wife and 
daughter ? 

CATHERINE.—Most probably they have not yet 
risen. 

MapameE Basytas.—Rose and I have not quitted 
this spot, so as to prevent any one going to alarm 
them. 

Dusoure.—I thank you, madame. 

MApAweE Basy.as.—I only did for you what any 
other person would have done in my piace. There, 
Rose, do not importune him any more. Go back 
to the shop, and this time I will forgive you. 

Rose.—Since he has come back to us, I will not 
leave him again. 

MapameE Basytas.—I see your intention, you 
artful little minx. All this is to prevent his sus- 
pecting that you have been the first and sole cause 
of all this tumult. Very good. 

(She returns to her shop.) 

Rosr.—Oh, do not, at least, believe what she 
says. 

CATHERINE.—What has happened to-day has 
taught me not to place too implicit trust in any 
one. Fancy, monsieur, Mr. Lee himself, the future 
father-in-law of Annette, was not ashamed to re- 
tract his word. 

Dusoure.—Mr. Lee! 

CATHERINE.—Yes, sir. Rose was present when 
he had the insolence to deelare that when people 
became unfortunate, he did not trouble himself 
about them, not even enough to sympathize with 
them. (Dubourg passes his hand acrose his fore- 
head, as if to banish some painful recollection.) 
Happily, sir, all hearts do not resemble his. (She 
taxes aletter from her pocket.) Here is a letter Mr. 
Constant has given me to deliver to my young mis- 
tress, and all the time he was writing it the tears 
stood in his eyes. 
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Dusoure (opens the letter and glances over it.)— 
young man! How affectionately he 
So Annette and he are really so 
much attached to each other! I thought it was 
merely a boy and girl’s fancy. Poor children! 
I am not sorry, after all, that they made me drown 
myself. In marrying Annette to the notary’s son, 
I thought it would be a suitable match for her; 
but after what I have seen, my opinions are quite 
changed. Constant will be, not a son-in-law, but 


Excellent 
speaks of me! 
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a son, and that is so rarely the case. Come, Cathe. 
rine, let us go home. 

Rose.— But, sir, what is to become of me? 

Dusourc.—Come with us, and I will do for you 
as I said. And, girls, let what has this morning 
taken place be a lesson to both of you. Think 
what an infinity of mischief might have been 
caused by means of one lying and gossiping 
tongue. 

CURTAIN FALLS. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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Tse MactcSprcractes. By Chauncy Giles. New York: 

Jos. R. Putnam. 

A charming fairy story, that no child can read with- 
out feeling a desire for self-improvement and the cor- 
rection of faults. It belongs to that class of children’s 
books which ought to have the widest circulation. 
Remember this, and among your presents for the 
little ones during the holiday season, don’t fail to in- 
clude a copy of “ The Magic Spectacles.” 


Sypnie ApriaNnce; or, Trying the World. By Amanda 

M. Douglas. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

In this novel, the author of “ In Trust” has at least 
equalled any of her previous productions, which, we 
believe, have been uniformly well received. The 
story is one of considerable interest, and inculcates 
high and noble lessons. There is, perhaps, a little too 
much fine writing throughout the book, and espe- 
cially in the conversational parts, to render its tone 
entirely healthy and natural. Still, this fault, if fault 
it is, most young readers will regard as one of the 
chief attractions of the story. 


Prax Toovuents on THE Art or Livina; designed for 
Young Men and Women. By Washington Gladden. 
Boston: Zicknor & Fields. 

Originally delivered as lectures, and then re-written 
and published in the “Springfield Republican.” The 
essays composing this volume have already attained 
considerable popularity. They are certainly very 
pleasant, lively and profitable reading. Grave and 
impassioned, and humorous and satirical, by turns, as 
required by the nature of the topics discussed, they 
cannot fail to delight and instruct all into whose hands 
they may come. For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


New 






Rusy’s Hussanp. By Marion Harland. York : 

Sheldon & Company. 

In dramatic power, especially as regards the de- 
lineation and contrasting of character, this novel is, 
in our opinion, a marked and decided improvement 
on any of its author’s previous efforts. Though the 
reader’s sympathies, we imagine, will be drawn in a 
very limited degree to but few of the characters 
figuring in tl it is nevertheless one of deep 
interest, and veils many necessary lessons relating to 
the practical duties of life. The odious nature of 
selfishness we do not think has ever been more forci- 
bly depicted than we find it exhibited in Ruby. In- 
deed, it is principally from this vivid portrayal of 
the defects and faults, rather than of the more amia- 
ble traits of human character, that whatever moral 
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the story may have been intended to inculcate, must 
be drawn. 


FRIENDLY COUNSEL FoR GIRLS; or, Words in Seasen. By 

Sydney Cox. New York: G. W. Carleton. 

As all friendly counsel should be, the advice im- 
parted in this volume is given in plain and simple 
words and sentences, and will go directly to the 
hearts and understandings of those for whose benefit 
it is designed. The object of the author is, “either 
from her own experience and observation, or by col- 
lecting and combining the observations of others, to 
offer some practical hints on what may be termed the 
commonplace virtues and vices of daily life in girl- 
hood.” Uniting amusement with instruction, she has 


illustrated several of her topics by the introduction of 


short and pleasing stories. For sale by W. G. Perry, 

Philadelphia. 

How To FurNisH AND Aporn A Hovse with SMA MEANS. 
By Mrs. Warren. Boston: Loring, publisher. 

As the author of “How I Managed my House on 
£200 a Year,” Mrs. Warren is already weil known. 
The present volume, similar in its practical nature to 
the one just alluded to, though written with an espe- 
cial regard to the needs of young married people 
about to commence housekeeping, will be found highly 
useful in every family. The first chapter, on the situ- 
ation of a house, containing, as it does, judicious and 
timely directions that may save the health and the 
lives of thousands of the inexperienced, is alone worth 
the price of the book. To be procured of G. W. 
Pitcher, Phila. 

A THovusanD Mites Wak Across Soutn America. By 
Nathaniel H. Bishop. With an Introduction by 
Edward A. Samuels, Esq. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
This is the journal of a Massachusetts lad, who, at the 

age of seventeen, moved by his enthusiastic devotion 

to natural science, left Boston as a common sailor. 
and procuring his discharge at Buenos Ayres, walked 
thence across the Pampas and the Andes, a distance 
of a thousand miles, to Valparaiso, on the Pacific 
coast. Leaving home with but forty-five dollars in 
his poeket, he managed not only to get through with 
his undertaking, but even to reach home, after twelve 
thousand miles journey by land and water, five dol- 
lars richer than when he started. His account of his 
adventures is quite interesting, and his observations, 
though they add little to science, will probably, how- 

ever, possess considerable novelty and freshness to a 

large nurrber of readers. For sale by J. B. Lippin- 

cott & Co, 
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EVENINGS WITH THE POETS. 
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A MERRY CHRISTMAS! 





- MERRY Christmas to you ali,” 
Is passing now from mouth to mouth, 
From east to west, from north to south, 
From lowly cot and stately hall. 


“ A merry Christmas to us all!’” 

Is shouted by the cheerful host! 

The windows oarred against the frost, 
We toast the season, great and small. 

* * * * 

A merry Christmas! Hush—no breath 

Of revelry must pierce the gloom 

Of yonder chamber :—from that room 
The spirit has passed out with Death. 


The widow clasps her child, a kiss 
Is pressed upon his rosy face ; 

A choking sigh—a close embrace— 

“A merry Christmas?’ What is this? 

* * * * 

“ A Christmas party—let us go!” 

A wand’rer, hopeless, drops to die ; 

His brothers heedless pass him by, 
Half frozen in the freezing snow. 
* * * * 

A merry Christmas! What a few 
Remain of those it welcomed last! 
Another year has o’er us pass’d, 

And left us, wife, the only two. 


The childish laugh we held so dear, 
The toys that made us once more young, 
The infant arms that round us clung, 
Have vanish’d with the passing year. 
* * * * 
But Christmas merry is—and those 
Who strive to make it so do well; 
For who can ever fitly tell 
What comfort from this season flows? 


“A merry Christmas!” let us bless 
The season when our Lord was born; 
And doubly bless the Christmas morn 
That gave us “Christ our Righteousness.” 


“A merry Christmas to you all!” 
Let it resound from mouth to mouth, 
From east and west to north and south, 
To humble cot from stately hall. 
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THE LIFE OF A LEAF. 





I. THE BUD. 
thy within a downy cover, 
Here at rest I lie. 
Half awake and half in slumber, 
While the storms go by. 


Sometimes vague, impatient strivings 
Stir my life within ; 

Hopes of being something worthy, 
Longing to begin. 
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Then again a soft contentment 
Broodeth o’er my state ; 

When the time comes I am ready— 
Until then I wait. 


Il, THE LEAFLET. 
Is, this, then life? ’Tis glorious, so fair! 
The soft, sweet breezes playing round our nest, 
The summer fragrance growing everywhere, 
The happy birds low cooing in their nest. 


What meant the fear with which we put on life? 
It is all good, and hope comes after joy; 

Come anything in this delightsome strife— 
Storms cannot daunt us, sunshine cannot cley. 


Ill, SUMMER LEAF. 


Kiss me, kiss me, kingly sun, 
Till I glow with crimson light, 

Till along my veins shall run 
Liquid lustre glistening bright. 


Let thy touch, so piercing sweet, 
Hold me close and thrill me through, 
Till I faint with languid heat, 
Till for rest from thee I sue; 
Hear me not, O king of light! 
Let me die within thy sight. 


Iv. AUTUMN LEAF, 


I wonder what has vanished from the world; 
It was so bright a little while ago, 

And now we leaves, upon the branches curled, 
Hang wearily, just swaying to and fro. 


The sun shines on, the cruel, biting sun; 
He will not veil one smile to ease our pain; 
What matter that, so his great course is run? 
The subjects suffer, but the king must reign— 
We are too weary even to complain. 


Vv. FALLEN, 


The desperate clutch at the last weak hold, 
Grows looser, and looser, and looser; 

The dizzying leap into depths untold, 
Comes closer, and closer, and closer. 


Quivering, shivering, 
Drawn from below, 

Where shall we vanish to? 
How shall we go? 


Leaving the upper air, 

Heaviness everywhere, 

Fallen on dull despair, 
Here we lie low. 


VI. ASLEEP. 


Let me sleep, it is so sweet to slumber— 
All of sweetness that remaineth still ; 

Swift the drenching rains and frosts of winter 
Rid the earth of worn-out things of ill. 


It may be, some good there was within us 
May survive this discipline of pain; 
May not die, but change its outward substance— 
May revive in other leaves again. 
( 59) 
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SOMEBODY’S DARLING. 

(The following touching verses are from the pen of 
a Southern lady, Miss Marie Lacoste, of Savannah; 
and which commemorate an incident of but too fre- 
quent occurrence in both armies. They were first 
published, we believe, by the “ Southern Press ;” but a 
poem so tenderly written well deserves to be widely 
known, and to find a more permanent record than is 
likely to be afforded by the columns of a newspaper.] 


NTO a ward of the whitewashed walls, 
Where the dead and the dying lay— 
Wounded by bayonets, shells, and balls— 
Somebody’s darling was borne one day. 
Somebody’s darling! So young and so brave, 
Wearing still on his pale, sweet face, 
Soon to be hid by the dust of the grave, 
The lingering light of his boyhood’s grace, 


Matted and damp are the curls of gold, 
Kissing the snow of that fair young brow; 

Pale are the lips of delicate mould— 
Somebody’s darling is dying now. 

Back from the beautiful, blue-veined face 
Brush every wandering silken thread ; 

Cross his hands as a sign of grace— 
Somebody’s darling is still and dead. 


Kiss him once for somebody’s sake, 
Murmur a prayer soft and low, 
One bright curl from the cluster take— 
They were somebody’s pride, you know. 
Somebody’s hand hath rested there: 
Was it a mother’s, soft and white ? 
And have the lips of a sister fair 
Been baptized in those waves of light? 


God knows best. He was somebody’s love; 
Somebody’s heart enshrined him there; 
Somebody wafted his name above, 
Night and morn, on the wings of prayer. 
Somebody wept when he marched away, 
Looking so handsome, brave, and grand; 
Somebody’s kiss on his forehead lay; 
Somebody clung to his parting hand. 


Somebody’s watching and waiting for him, 
Yearning to hold him again to her heart; 
There he lies—with the blue eyes dim, 
And smiling, childlike lips apart. 
Tenderly bury the fair young dead, 
Pausing to drop on his grave a tear; 
Carve on the wooden slab at his head— 
“Somebody's darling lies buried here!” 


LO EEO-——— 


MY BOY. 
LOCK of golden hair, 
Tied with a silken thread; 
A tiny shoelet lying there ; 
A snow-white curtained bed; 


A little broken toy; 
A book all soiled and torn; 
A jaunty velvet cap my boy 
Has often, often worn— 


Alas, is all that’s left! 
(Such is the Father's will.) 

His joyous laughter sounds no more; 
His little heart is still. 








A BOY’S PRAYER. 
a ATTIE! sister! I want a drum— 
Large, and pretty, and round, and red, 
So, if I pray, do you think ’twill come? 
‘Ask and receive,’ the Lord has said.” 
But the sister, musing, shook her head. 


“How should I know, dear brother? Try; 
You can but fail,” was the soft reply; 

And so to his darkened room he went, 
Still on his simple thought intent, 

To ask the Lord for the precious boon; 
“And please, dear Father, send it soon— 
Large, and pretty, and round, and red, 
Send me a drum, dear Lord,” he said. 


No answer still, and he came one day 
And laid his head on his sister’s breast, 
“ Hattie, I think I will not pray, 
‘Give me a drum, dear Father,’ lest 
My prayers should wrong Him—He knows best.” 


So back to his simple toil and play, 

Calm and content, he went that day; 

But God, who garners the smallest seed 
Of faith and patience, to dower with meed 
Of bud and blossom in His good time, 
Owned and answered the faith sublime; 
For other ears than the sister’s heard, 
Unknown to the child, his simple word; 
And when the glad New Year was come, 
With its festive mirth and its merry hum 
Of household-greetings, a bran new drum 
Gladdened the sight of the wondering boy; 
He could not speak for the sudden joy! 
At length he lifted his lashes, dim 

With happy tears: “It is just like Him— 
Just like the Lord,” he murmured low; 

“ And just the drum I wanted so, 

Though for a smaller one I prayed; 

For, sister Hattie, I felt afraid 

Lest the dear Lord I might ask amiss, 

To pray for a drum so big as this.” 


——o0. <0-0—— 


THE UNFINISHED PRAYER. 


as OW I lay me”—“ Say it, darling ;” 
“Lay me,” lisped the tiny lips 
Of my daughter, kneeling, bending 
O’er her folded finger tips. 


“ Down to sleep,”—“ To sleep,” she murmured, 
And the curly head drooped low; 

“T pray the Lord”—I gently added, 
“You can say it all, I know.” 


“Pray the Lord”—the words came faintly, 
Fainter still—* My soul to keep;” 

Then the tired head fairly nodded, 
And the child was fast asleep. 


But the dewy eyes half opened, 
When I clasped her to my breast, 
And the dear voice softly whispered, 

“Mamma, God knows all the rest.” 


Oh, the trusting, sweet confiding 
Of the child-heart! Would that I 
Thus might trust my Heavenly Father, 
He who hears my feeblest cry. 
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FIFTY WAYS OF MAKING WHEAT, RYE AND CORN BREAD 
FROM TRIED RECEIPTS. 


Everybody is of opinion that home-made bread is 
cheaper, sweeter, and more wholesome than that 
bought at the baker’s, unless it is badly made. Heavy, 
close, bitter bread is only too well known in many 
households where it is home-made; this is not eco- 
nomical, as it cannot nourish the eaters as good bread 
does, and it is, generally speaking, wasted. Let us see 
if it is not possible to teach how to make bread of all 
kinds, which shall be good, light, sweet, and appetiz- 
iug. The oven plays an important part in this manu- 
facture. 

There is no doubt. that more nutrition is contained 
in brown bread than in white, and the whiter the 
bread the less is the nourishment derived from it. 
Brown bread is excellent for weak digestions, and for 
many other reasons should be eaten alternately with 
white bread in all families; moreover, it is less adul- 
terated than the very white bread when purchased 
from the baker’s. 

Flour, when kept in store, should be placed in a 
warm, dry room, as, if at all damp, it will make the 
bread or cakes for which it is used, heavy. It is 
safest to put the quantity of flour you are about to 
make into bread before the fire, in a large dish or pan, 
for an hour or two, in order to have it warm and dry 
for use. 

Great cleanliness is required for making bread—a 
clean trough or brown earthenware pan; very clean 
hands and arms, and nice, fresh yeast. The fresher 
the yeast the less you will require of it. 

Never leave the dough half-made, nor allow it to 
get cold before it is finished; if you do, it will be 
heavy. Too small a proportion of yeast will make 
the dough heavy. 

If the sponge or the dough be permitted to over- 
work itself, it will become sour in warm weather. Do 
not put it too near the fire, but keep it warm at a gen- 
tle and equal degree of heat. 

Bread baked in tins will be lighter than when made 
into ordinary loaves, and is best for toast or sand- 
wiches. 

Too little water will spoil the bread; too much will 
make it too slack. If, by accident, the latter fault is 
perceptible, make the bread up in tins, and it will not 
much matter. 

The proportions given in the receipts may, of 
course, be modified according to the quantity of 
bread required. 

A Recerpr ror Yeast.—Two ounces of hops; four 
quarts of water; two and ahalf or three pounds of 
flour; six or seven boiled potatoes; one pint of brew- 
er’s yeast. Boil the hops in four quarts of water for 
twenty minutes; strain the water through a hair-sieve 
upon two and a half or three pounds of flour—it will 
seem lumpy, but that is of no consequence; stir it oc- 
casionally, and bruise it witha wooden spoon; let it 
stand till cool, and then keep it in the air of the fire 
all night. The next day fill a glass bottle with it; 
then add six or seven boiled potatoes, bruised, and a 
pint of brewer’s yeast to it; stir it well up, and let it 
stand till next day; then bottle it for use, remem- 
bering to take a pint out before you put the potatoes 
and the yeast in it. 

VoL, xxxur.—d 
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To Kneap Breap.—After the dough is mixed, flour 
the hands, and, folding the fingers over the thumb, 
make what is called a fist, and beat and pummel the 
dough first with one hand, and then the other on 
every side; work it thus till it ceases to stick to your 
hands. Mueh kneading makes bread whiter and 
finer; bread can, indeed, scarcely be kneaded too 
much. 

1. To Make Breap.—Seven pounds of flour; two 
quarts of warm water; a large tablesponful of salt; half 
a gill of yeast. Put the flour into a deep pan, heap it 
round the sides, leaving a hollow in the centre; put 
into it a quart of warm water, a large spoonful of salt, 
and half a gill of yeast; have ready three pints more 
of warm water, and with as much of it as may bo ne- 
cessary, make the whole into a rather soft dough, 
kneading it well with both hands. When it is smooth 
and shining, strew a little flour on it; lay a thickly 
folded cloth over it, and set it in a warm place by the 
fire for four or five hours; then knead it again for a 
quarter of an hour; cover it over, and set it to rise 
again; divide it into two or four loaves, and bake it in 
a quick oven. It will take one hour to bake it if 
divided into loaves weighing two pounds each, and 
two hours if the loaves weigh four pounds each. This 
bread need only rise once, and if made of the best 
superfine flour, will be beautifully white and light. 

In cold weather bread should be mixed in a warm 
room, and not allowed to become cold while rising. 

If there is any difficulty as to its rising, set the 
bowl or pan over boiling water. 

It is best to mix the bread at night, and cover it 
close, in a warm room, should the weather be cold, 
till the morning. 

Of course, if the family be large, the quantities may 
be increased or doubled in proportion. 


2. ANotHER Mong, with Mi1x.—Put seven pounds of 
flour into a large basin with two teaspoonsful of salt; 
make a hole in the middle, and then put in a basin 
four tablespoonsful of yeast; stir in ita pint of milk, 
lukewarm; put it in the hole of the flour; stir it to 
make it just a thin batter, then strew a little flour over 
the top; set it on one side of the fire, and cover it 
over. Let it stand till next Morning, then make it 
into dough; add half a pint more of warm milk, 
knead it for ten minutes, and set in a warm place for 
one hour and a half; then knead it again, and it is 
ready either for loaves or bricks. Bake them from 
one hour and a half to two hours, according to the 
size. 

3. Waeat Brean (byan American Housekeeper).—There 
are many methods of obtaining the same result; but 
we have found none more simple, and producing as 
moist, elastic bread, as the’ following :—The night be- 
fore the baking is to be done, for three medium-sized 
loaves, heat two quarts of water a little hotter than 
you can bear your hand in; put this gradually into as 
much flour as will make it about the consistence of 
mush, then leave it to cool; when lukewarm, stir in 
half a pint of good yeast—poor yeast will. not make 
good bread—and set it where it will keep warm dur 
ing tho night; in the morning it will be light, when 
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it should be kneaded thoroughly upon the moulding 
board, as its fineness of cells depends upon thorough 
kneading, and make the dough stiff enough that it 
will not require the addition of flour the second 
kneading. After it is well worked, set it again be- 
fore the fire, and allow it to become very light, 
when it should be worked again and made into 
loaves; and when it has risen again it is ready for 
baking. 

The time required for baking depends entirely upon 
the capacity of your oven, coal making a much hot. 
ter fire than wood; but the heat should be slow at 
first, and steadily sustained until the bread is baked 
through. As soon as taken from the oven, wash it 
with a small cloth, and wrap it in several thicknesses 
of cloth, and allow it to remain until cold; and if 
your bread is not soft-crusted, elastic, and fine-celled, 
either the flour or yeast must be in fault. If you 
have buttermilk, or thick sour milk, use it instead 
of water in making sponge. 

4. Waeat BreEAD—ANOTHER Way.—Take seven pounds 
of flour, put it on the slab, make a hole in the centre, 
in which put half an ounce of yeast; make your 
dough with warm water, work it up well, adding half 
an ounce of salt dissolved in a little warm water; 
cover and set it in a warm place to rise; on this ope- 
ration depends the quality of the bread. Having left 
the dough one or two hours, according to the season, 
knead it again, and leave it again for two hours; in 
the meanwhile heat the oven, divide the dough into 
equal parts, of which form your loaves; put them in 
the oven as quickly as possible; as soon as they are 
done rub the e with a bit of butter, which gives 
them a nice light color. 

5. How ro Pur Porators in Breap.—Tuake two pounds 
of potatoes, boil them well, mash them, and, ifdry, add 
a little water ; when so cold as not to seald the hand, 
put in half a pint of yeast and one ounce of sugar. In 
three hours the mixture will be ready, and will suitice 
for a bushel cf flour. ‘ 

6. Breap wits Porators,—The evening previous to 
baking in the morning, the dough must be set as fol- 
lows: The half-gallon of potatoes must be rubbed 
through a sieve to five gallons of flour, the same quan- 
tity of yeast added as you would for common bread, 
Cover it up to rise, knead 











and a little warm water. 


it, and proceed as usual. 






7. Rye anp WHeat Breap.—Take three parts of flour, 
and the fourth of rye; lay it one night in a cool place, 
and the nex: morning work it up with a little milk 
added to the water. Set it at a proper distance from 
the fire to rise, and then make into loaves and bake. 

& Rice Breap.—Put the whole rice into a large stew- 
pan with three quarts of water; boil it slowly for quite 
five hours, and then beat it tec a smooth paste. Mix 
it while warm, with the flour, adding the salt and the 
yeast, and proceed in the same manner as in making 
other bread, setting it to rise by the fire, &e. 





9. Tea Cakes on Loaves.—One egg, two ounces of 
yutter, half a pound of flour, two or three knobs of 
sugar. Tubt r into the flour, add the sugai 
pounded, and it with one beaten egg. It will 
make two small loaves for tea or breakfast. 








10. Breakrast or Te Rotts.—Rub the butter into the 
flour, then add the yeast, breaking in one egg, both 
yelk and white. Mix it witha little warm milk poured 
into the middle of the flour; stir all well together, and 
set it by the fire to rise, then make it into light dough, 
and again set it by the flre. Make up the rolls, lay 
them on a tin, and set them in front of the fire for ten 
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minutes before you put them into the oven, brushing 
them over with egg. This paste may be used for 
fancy bread. 

11. BREAKFAST oR Tea Cakes, Hotr.—Put about six 
handsful of flour in a basin, about half a pint of new 
milk, a smell piece of butter; warm the milk, hotter 
in winter than in summer; mix in a cup two ounces 
of yeast with a little cold water; mix the yeast with 
the milk and butter, make a hole in the flour, pour 


the mixed milk and yeast into it, stirring it round , 


until it isathick batter; beat up one egg and mix 
into it, cover it over and keep it warm in your screen ; 
when it has risen a little, mix it into a dough, knead 
it well, put it again in the screen, and when it has 
risen a good deal, take and form your rolls. They 
will take nearly half an hour, or according to the size 
you make the cakes; rub them over while hot, with 
your paste-brush dipped in milk. 

12, CreaM-or Tartar CakES.—To one pound and a half 
of flour, take two ounces of butter; rub it well in the 
flour; add one teaspoonful of carbonate of soda, one 
teaspoonful of cream-of-tartar, one quart of sweet 
milk; bake in hot oven. 

13. Sorr WarFLes.—Take two eggs, one pint of milk, a 
small lump of butter melted, one pound and a half of 
flour; mix well together; bake as above. 

14. Famity Breap.—Take eight pounds of fine wheat 
flour, and sift it into your bread-dish; rub well into 
the flour a tablespoonful of lard or butter. Make wu 
deep hole in the middle of the flour, and having 
ready a quart of water, lukewarm, with a heaped ta- 
blespoonful of fine salt; mix it with your yeast, and 
pour it into the cavity; then seattera handful of flour 
over the dish, cover up your water and putit ina 
warm place, if it is cold weather; if summer, any- 
where will be warm enough. This is called setting a 
sponge. When the batter shows pretty determined 
signs of fermentation, pour inas much warm water 
as will make the whole mass of the flour and batter of 
& proper consistence. Knead it well until it is per- 
fectly clean and smooth; put it directly into your 
bread-pans, which must be first well greased. A great 
deal depends on thorough kneading. 

15. Rye Breap.—Rye bread is made the same as 
wheat; it is troublesome on account of the rye 
sticking to your hands. Use a little wheat flour on 
them. 

16. Batter Breap.—Take six spoonsful of flour and 
three of corn meal, with a little salt; sift them, and 
make a thin batter with four eggs, and a sufficient 
quantity of rich milk. Bake it in little tin moulds 
in a quick oven. 

17. Corn MEAL BreEap.—Rub a piece of butter the size 
of an egg into a pint of corn meal, make it a batter with 
two eggs and some new milk; add a spoonful of yeast, 
set it by the flre an hour to rise, butter little pans and 
bake it. 

18. Rice WarrLes.—Boil two gills of rice quite soft, 
mix with it three gills of flour, a little salt, two ounces 
melted butter, two eggs beaten well, and as much as 
will make it a thick batter: beat it till very light, and 
bake it in waffle irons. 

19. Superior Jounny-Cake.—Take one quart of milk, 
three eggs, one teaspoonful saleratus, one teacup of 
wheat flour, and Indian meal sufficient to make a bat- 
ter of the consistency of pancakes. Bake quick, in 
pans previously buttered, and eat it warm with butter 
or milk. The addition of wheat flour will be found 
to be a great improvement in the art of making 
these eakes. 
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20. Brown Breap Biscuit.—Two quarts of Indian meal, 
a pint anda half of rye, one cup of flour, two spoons- 
ful of yeast, and a tablespoonful of molasses. It is 
well to add a little saleratus to yeast almost always, 
just as you put it into the article. Let it rise over 
night. 

21. Licut Biscvit.—Take two pounds of flour, a pint 
of buttermilk, half a teaspoonful of saleratus; put into 
the buttermilk a small piece of butter or lard rubbed 
into the flour; make it about the-consistency of bread 
before baking. 

22. Rice Biscurr.—Two pounds of flour, a teacupful 
of rice, well boiled, two spoonsful of yeast; mix it 
with warm water; when risen enough, bake it. 

23. Suort Cake.—Rub in a very small bit of shorten- 
ing, or three tablespoonfuls of cream, with the flour; 
put a teaspoonful of dissolved saleratus into your 
sour milk, and mix the cake pretty stiff, to bake 
quick. 

24. Brown Breap.—Put the Indian meal in your 
bread-pan, sprinkle:a little salt among it, and wet it 
thoroughly with scalding water. When itis cool, put 
in your rye; add two gills of lively yeast, and mix it 
with water as stiffas you can knead it. Let it stand 
an hour and a half, in a cool place in summer, on the 
hearth in winter. It should be put into a very hot 
oven, and baked three or four hours. 


25. Rye anp InpIAN Breap.—Take about two quarts 
of Indian meal, and scald it; then add as much rye- 
meal, a teacupful of molasses, half a pint of lively 
yeast; if the yeast is sweet, no saleratus is necessary ; 
if sour, put in a little; let it stand from one to two 
hours, till it rises; then bake it about three hours. 


26. Cream Cakrs.—Melt as much butter in a pint of 
milk, as will make it rich as cream ; make the flour 
into a paste with this, knead it well, roll it out fre- 
quently, cut it in squares, and bake on a griddle. 

27. Frencu Rotis.—Mix a quart of lukewarm milk with 
aquart of flour that has been sifted, a couple of spoons- 
ful of melted butter, just lukewarm, a teaspoonful of 
salt, half a cup of home-brewed yeast, or a large, spoon- 
ful of distillery yeast, and keep it warm tillrisen. When 
light, work in flour to render it sufficiently stiff to 
mould up; let it remain till risen again, then roll it 
out, eut it into small pieces, and mould them into 
small rolls; lay them on buttered tins, and let them 
remain for a few minutes before baking. Bake them 
in a quick oven, 

23. Rye Breap.—Wet up the flour with lukewarm 
milk; water will do, but is not so good as milk; put 
in a little salt, and a large spoonful of melted short- 
ening, for a couple of loaves of the bread; after add- 
ing the yeast, knead it up stiff, and keep it in a warm 
place till risen. Bake it from an hour anda half to 
two hours. 

20. InprAN Breapv.—Sift the meal; and if the meal is 
not fresh and sweet, it is improved by scalding it, 
either with milk or water. When just lukewarm, add 
he yeast, and about the same quantity of wheat or 
rye flour as Indian meal; use the same proportion of 
yeast and salt as for wheat bread, and add a little 
melted lard. Knead it up stiff, and bake in the same 
manner as wheat bread. It will take about two hours 
to bake it, if the loaves are of the size you would 
make wheat bread;.if the loaves are larger, more 
time for baking them will be required. 

30. GRAHAM, OR Brown Breap.—This is made of un- 
bolted wheat, and is much more healthy than the 
white flour for dyspeptics, or those who are of acos- \ 
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as it is frequently adulterated. Wet up the flour with 

lukewarm water, salt and yeast in the proportion as 

for wheat bread. Knead in sufficient flour to make 
it stiff; some add a large spoonful or two of molasses 

Bake it in medium-sized loaves, when risen, from an 

hour and a half to two hours. 

31. ANoTHER Way.—Wet it with some milk, add salt, 

and a teaspoonful of saleratus, dissolved in half a cup 

) of cold water, for a quart of milk. Bake it as soon as 

mixed. This is nota good way of making a large 

batch of bread, as it will not keep good so long as 
when mixed with yeast. 

32. Poraro BREAD.—Boil mealy potatoes very soft, pez! 
and mash them, rub them with sifted flour, in the 
proportion of one-third of potatoes to two-thirds ot 
the flour. Wet up the whole with lukewarm water, 
) add the yeast, and flour to make it sufficiently stiff t» 
mouldup. Keep it warm till risen ; it will rise quicker 
than unmixed wheat bread, and should be baked as 
soon as risen, as it sours very quick. If sour, add « 
teaspoonful of saleratus, dissolved in a little coli 
water; it should be strained before mixing it wit! 
bread of any kind, or it will settle in yellow spots in 
the bread. 

33. Corn DopeEers.—Seald a quart of Indian meal, 
when sifted, with just sufficient water to moisten the 
whole, add a teaspoonful of salt, and mould them up 
into cakes of the size of large biscuit, having them 
nearly an inch in thickness. Rub flour on the hands 
when moulding them up, to keep them from sticking 
Fry them in sufficient fat to nearly cover them; i: 
should be hot enough to boil up around them on put- 
ting them in. When quite brown on the under side, 
turn them. It takes from twelve to fifteen minutes 
to cook them so that they will not be moist in the 
centre. When about to be eaten, split open and butter 
them. 

34. AnorneR Way.—Another way is, to wet the Indian 
meal with cold milk, adding salt, and a large spoontfu! 
of lard melted to a pint of the milk, and then mould 
them up into small cakes and bake them. 

35. Hoe Carrs.—Scald a pint of Indian meal with 
just sufficient water to make a thick batter, stir in a 
little salt, and two large spoonfuls of butter, and bake 
in square buttered pans, having the batter about an 
inch and a half in thickness, 

36. Raisep Biscuit.—Melt a cup of butter, or half a 
cup of butter, and the same quantity of lard, mix the 
shortening with a quart of lukewarm milk, a tea- 
spoonful of salt, and sifted flour to make a thick 
batter, then stir in half a cup of home-brewed yeast, 
or a large spoonful of distillery yeast. Sprinkle flour 
over it. When cracks appear on the surface, add jusr 
sufficient flour to enable you to mould them up easily ; 
if very stiff they will be hard. Let the dough remain 
till full of holes, like a sponge, which is ascertained 
by cutting into it. Roll it out when light, about two- 
thirds of an inch in thickness; cut the dough into 
small cakes, with a circular tin-cutter; lay them in 
buttered tins; let them remain from fifteen to thirt, 
minutes before baking them. . They should be baked 
of a light brown, in a quick oven.. 
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37. Dror Biscvit.—Mix a pint of sweet cream with a 
pint of milk that is also sweet, a teaspoonful of salt, 


) three beaten eggs, ai d sufficient sifted wheat flour to 


make the dough of the consistency of unbaked pound. 
cake, Drop the mixture by the large spoonful into 
buttered tins, and bake them immediately in a quick 
oven. They can be made of sour milk and sour 
cream, substituting a couple of teaspoonfuls of sale- 


tive habit. Care must be taken to procure the pure, \ ratus for the eggs. 
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38. Brown Breap Biscuirs.—One pound of coarse ; until wanted. When they are quite hot, divide them 
brown flour; two ounces of butter; and a little water. lengthwise into three; put some thin flakes of good 
Make the butter and water boiling hot, add it to the §) butter between the slices, press the roHs together, and 
flour, keeping it very firm. Roll the biscuits out, not ) put them in the oven for a minute or two, but not 
too thin, and bake them in rather a quick oven. longer, or the butter would oil; take them out of the 
39. Piarn Biscurrs.—One pound of flour; half a pint ( oven, spread the butter equally over, divide the rolls 
of milk; two ounces and a half of fresh butter. Dis- 2 in half, and put them on to a very hot clean dish, and 
solve the butter in the milk made warm, but not hot, ¢ send them instantly to table. 
and stir it into the flour to make a firm paste, roll it 45. Wuear axp InpiaN Breap.—Three pints corn 
out thin, and cut it with a plain tin shape oratumbler; § seal, one of wheat flour, two of sweet milk, one of 
prick each biscuit and bake. sour milk, two eggs, one cup molasses, one table- . 
40. Inpran Breapv.—One quart of sour milk; one 2 spoonful salt, one tablespoonful saleratus. Bake three 
quart of meal; one pint of flour; half teacup molasses; ? hours. 
a heaping teaspoon of soda, also of salt. Pour into a 46. Rice Corn Breap.—One pint of boiled rice, one 
ee basin, proviously greased,est Into steamer; § pint of corn meal, one ounce of butter, two eggs, one 
close tight and steam three hours. pint of sweet milk ; beat the eggs very light, then add 
41. Sour Mik Breap.—Have ready your flour,sweeten 5 the milk and melted butter; beat the rice until per- 
your mill with a little saleratus, add a little salt, make ) fectly smooth, and add to the eggs and milk; lastly, 
it rather soft, and pour it into your pan, and bake it. $ add the corn meal; beat all together, and bake in 
42, Ricz Breav.—To every pound of rice allow four ¢ shallow pans in a quick oven. 
pounds of wheat flour, nearly three tablespoonsful of ¢ 47, To Make Nice Biscurt.—Rub a large spoonful of 
yeast, quarter ounce of salt. Boil the rice in water ) butter into a quart of risen dough, knead it well, and 
until it is quite tender; pour off the water, and putthe § make it into biscuit, either thick or thin: bake them 
rice, before it is cold, to the flour. Mix these well ¢ quickly. 
tapether with the am, renge ne ap tg 48. Rick Breap.—Roil six ounces of rice in @ quart 
er ” ourr pe whele tate a nenees gig ws : of water, till it is dry and soft; put it into two pounds 
rise by the side of the fire, then form it into loaves, Pinar: mie ta Gell: tabh teste nal an 
and bake them from one and a half to two hours, ° 5 Abie 3 AADSWO SOREPOOREIUNO! ‘Salt, 
Q ae ta P . +. ) two large spoonsful of yeast, and as much water as 
according to their size. If the rice is boiled in milk Ee ‘ Ba A ale ; r 
“ : ‘i fe ‘ will make it the consistence of bread: when well risen, 
instead of water, it makes very delicious bread or ( a oy Sy 
eakes. When boiied in this manner, it may be mixed x 
with the flour without straining the liquid frem it. 49. Puain Suort Breap.—One pound of flour; half a 
Bake one and a half to two hours. . 5 pound of butter ; three ounces of brown sugar. Mix 
ink Wiknies Vhineiaen llbins pound of flour, the yelk of ) these ingredients and roll them out thick, and bake. 
one egg. Mix the flour and the yelk of the egg with Q 50. Mixep Breap.—Put a teaspoonful of salt, and a 
sufficient milk to make the whole into a very stiff ? large one of yeast, into a quart of flour; make it suffi- 
paste; beat it well, and knead it until it is perfectly 2 ciently soft, with corn meal gruel; when well risen, 
smooth. Roll the paste out very thin; with a round ( bake it ina mould. It is an excellent bread for break- 
cutter shape it into sma!l biscuits, and bake them a ( fast. 
nice brown in a slow oven from twelve to eighteen 51. Brown Rye Breap.—To three pounds of flour add 
minutes. one pound of rye flour, the proportions of yeast, salt, 
44. Hor Rotis.—This dish, although very unwhole- ) and water as above, and may be mixed all at once; it 
some and indigestible, is nevertheless a great favorite, ) Will take a little longer to bake. 
and eaten by many persons. As soon as the rolls ? 52. Goop Keeprne Breap.—Mix one quarter of a potnd 
eome from the baker's, they should be put into the ( of very light mashed potatoes with four pounds of 
oven, which, in the early part of the morning, is sure ( flour; made into dough for bread, is very good; this 
not to be very hot; and the rolls must not be buttered { kind of bread will keep moist for a long time. 
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FASHIONS. \ velvet, are richly and elegantly ornamented with lace te 

Most of our lady readers have settled by this time ‘ or fringe. Round cloaks, with two, three, or more 
the question of their fall and winter costumes; and ) capes, are the newest features of the season. They 
we can only indicate a few of the prevailing styles. are made of plaid Scotch and waterproof. Large or 
Tartan dresses and suits are much worn this winter. ) long cloaks, except as wraps, are now out of the ques- 
They are bright and pretty, for either the house or ( tion, and all the efforts are directed towards produc- < 
the street. A new and appropriate trimming, for ( ing graceful and picturesque effects, in keeping with B 
suits of this description, is a fringe made of balls of | the quaint and dainty style of the modern walking- 
chenille, in the colors of the tartan. s dress. A} 
For in-door dresses, the checks and plaids in green 5 One of the features of the season is the new use te e 
and blue, and scarlet and black, are much worn. For ) which shawls of fine Scotch plaid have been put, and 
these, no trimming is so effective as black velvet. the picturesque effects produced by them. With suits 
High dresses of scarlet cashmere, delaine, or French of iron-gray, scarlet Scotch shawls are often worn, 


ee 


merino, are much worn by young ladies, with little folded long and draped “a la Arab” at the back, one & 
panicred overdresses of black silk, ruffled and puffed end being thrown over the left shoulder. 4 
why 


ap on the sides. In furs there are few changes to note, either in the m 
Short cloaks are all fitted to the figure, and, if of ( price or style. Mink continues to be the popular fur : 














TOILET AND WORK-TABLE. 


RRA eeow wayyy eee 
for street wear, gray squirrel ranking next in favor. 
The novelty in style consists of mink and sable muffs, 
made of the entire skin of a single animal—the head 
brought forward as a formidable ornament to the 
front. 

One of the most becoming applications of fur is. ° 
trim morning dresses, of bright merino. 

A demand, which has long existed in England, is 
springing up here for seal-skin jackets, and sets of 
glossy black Astrachan. 

Velveteen suits, for children, are fashionable, trim- 
med with fur. 





A street garment of light cloth, trimmed with satin 
folds stitched through the centre, and satin binding; 
the front of the skirt is straight, like an apron, with 
the corners turned up; the side gores separate on 
the hip; the back is some inches longer, with revers 
at the side and a flat piece, resembling a hood in 
shape, set on in a slight curve, and terminating in a 
point; buttons in a line, through the centre; the 
neck is left open, to a point, with revers. 





w 


Soft puff of Sultane velvet, studded with Sultane 
satin loops; satin tabs over the chignon, with a bor- 
der and heading of thread-lace ; bandeau composed 
of loops fastened with a velvet piping. 
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INFANT’S HOOD, 





This is very pretty and comfortable, made of merine 
or cashmere, and lined with quilted silk, or, if pre- 
ferred, it may be made entirely of quilted silk. It is 
cut in three pieces, as follows: the front, the crown, 
and the curtain. The front has enough spread, or 
fullness, to present a pretty effect around the face. 
The trimming should be satin ribbon and bows. The 
cape deepens into a point in the back. 


—~-ooe— 


NET EMBROIDERY. 





Materials—Black or white dress tulle; silk, white 
or colored. 

These designs are intended for cither veils, dresses, 
or mantles, and can be carried out on either black or 
white net, or colored silks, according to taste. They 
are copied in long stitches with a darning needle. 
Many workers on net now add either a pear] ora 
bugle in the centre of every star and flower, and 
these additions render the work more effective. 

This style of work is at present very fashionable, as 
it serves for a variety of purposes. When purchased 
it is called “Spanish blonds.” 
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VELVET PORTEMONNAIE. 


CHILD'S APRON. 





Complaints are frequently to be heard of leather 
purses, either that they soon become shabby, or they 
are inconveniently constructed, or that they are not 
sufficiently smart to be used when the bearer is in full 
dress. German ladies have hit upon the plau of buy- 
ing the simple gilt clasps, and making the small bag 
to contain the money out of velvet; thus, at a slight 
cost, they can haveavariety of purses, both light and 
dark. The band for suspending the purse, either 


from the wrist or waistband, matches the purse in § 


eolor, and is likewise of velvet. 





This is appropriate for silk or poplin; the trimming 
is composed of silk bands thrown loosely across and 
sewn in with the seams; the centre is gathered up 
under a fillet. Piping at the wrist. 





BOX FOR HOOKS, BUTTONS, ETC. 


The box may be made of any size to suit the 
pieces of silk one may chance to have. Colored ecard- 
board, uncovered, may be used, and will make pretty 
little boxes, to fill with sweetmeats, for hanging on a 
Christmas-tree. 
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THE HOME MAGAZINE FOR 1869. 

Our readers will find this number of the Home 
Magazine one of more than usual attraction, both lite- 
rary and artisiic. The liberal promises made in our 
Prospectus we shall meet to the letter, and give a 
magazine unequalled, for interest, value and attract- 
iveness, by any of its class. Everything about the 
Home Magazine is of the best quality. Our engray- 
ings, it is now conceded on all hands, are, as works 
of art, the finest to be found in any magazine pub- 
lished in the country, and we shall continue to make 
good in this respect the high reputation we have 
won. 

Fine white paper, clear printing, and elegance of 
illustration, combine, with the choicest range of lite- 
rary matter from the best writers, to place The Home 
Magazine at the head of its cotemporaries; a position 
it will maintain against all rivalry. Its hold upon a 
class of readers, who unite good taste with a high re- 
gard for what is pure and excellent in literature, is 
stable, and the number of this class increasing yearly, 
gives our magazine a steady advance ,in subscription, 
and a more’ permanent place in the public regard, 
which its editors will spare no effort to maintain. 

—_~oo— 


s ONCE A MONTH.” 
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The following is the attractive table of contents of ¢ 


this new magazine, the first number of which, for 
January, 1869, was issued December 1:— 

The Mills of Tuxbury, Chapters I. and II.; Street 
Tumblers; A Skeleton in the House; The Old Dog; 


Snake Eating; Death and the Seasons; Major Parifer, { 


I.; Long Primer and Brevier ; The Impossible Woman ; 
The Angelus; A Monster of the Deep; Meyerbeer; 
The New; England Tragedies; The Prince and the 
Widow. 

In their “ Bow to the Public,” the editors say :— 

“Our new magazine, which all must pronounce up 
to the best standards of typographic .art, opens with 
the initial chapters of an American novel from the 
pen of one of our most popular writers. ‘THE 
MILLS OF TUXBURY’ is a story of great power and 
absorbing interest, and will attract wide attention. 
It was written especially for ‘ONncox A Mont.’ 

‘“** A SKELETON IN THE Houss,’ strikes a note of alarm, 
and gives warning of danger in a new direction. The 
picture drawn by the writer is full of painful interest, 
and reads more like a narrative of facts than the 
composed history of a great domestic disaster. 

“In the article, ‘ Lona Primer AND BREVIER,’ a woman 
writes of her experience ina Boston printing-office, 
and reveals, under the guise of fiction, some of the 
hard impediments and mean oppressions to which 
she was subjected in her struggles for bread. We 
are promised a second and more incisive article from 
her pen for our next number. She does not write 
from hearsay, nor from partial experience, but after 
years of patient work at the ‘case,’ and with a full 
knowledge of what she says. 

“All the other articles in the number, taken mainly 
from English periodicals, will be found of marked 
interest, and adapted to the tastes of various readers. 
In the first number of a magazine only a partial range 
of subjects can be given. The richer and broader 
variety comes in as number succeeds td number, and 


) ayocation. 
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the editors’ resources become more widely available. 
Our resources are of the amplest kind, and we shall 
use them freely and with no partial discrimination. 

“Once 4 Monta’ shall be one of the freshest, most 
entertaining, instructive, brilliant and readable maga- 
zines of the day. 

“The size is novel for a magazine of its class, and 
was chosen because of its neatness and compactness— 
being easily carried and pleasant to the hand. Most 
readers will find in it an agreeable departure from the 
usual forms.” 

4a Once A Monte is published at $2 a year, and is 
for sale by news agents at 20.centsa number. See 
Prospectus in Home Magazine. 
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THE ANGEL OF PEACE. 

Wherever this exquisite picture is seen, it com- 
mands the highest admiration. Those who expected 
only a third or fourth rate engraving as a premium, 
are surprised at receiving a work of art of the highest 
finish. 

One lady, who obtained a copy, writes us :— 

“Tt seems to me that no one, with a taste for such 
things, could know just what it is without desiring to 
own it. I am not given to strong words, but to use 
one that is often misplaced, I think those two faces 
are truly lovely; and the whole picture has a fresh, 
pure lifeand beauty, a symmetry and grace, that it 
seems to me could not be surpassed.” 

Another says :— 

“Tt is a beautiful picture, and it will rest me many 
times, when framed, and hung where I can see it. 
I am so glad to have it.” 

Remember, that every subscriber of the Home Maga- 
zine has the privilege of ordering a copy of this splen- 
did engraving for $1. All others must pay $2.50. 

eee 

CO-OPERATIVE HOUSEKEEPING. 

The Brooklyn. Union, speaking of this subject, says : 

“Our lady readers do not as a general thing admire 
the present system of houskeeeping. How can they? 
It is burdened with vexation and care, and is expen- 
sive. It wastes much time, more patience, and most 
money. It compels ladies to devote themselves to 
work which is both tedious and intrinsically unim- 
portant; it prevents them from following pursuits 
which are more pleasant and profitable; and as an al- 
ternative to drudgery, it offers only bother and waste, 
and extravagance. 

“A lady writer in the Atlantic thinks she knows a re- 
medy for this, and she finds it in the application to 
housekeeping of the co-operative principie. This 
principle is a very simple one. It requires only that 
men (or women) shall furnish capital to buy labor at 
ordinany retail prices, and shall divide the profits, 
which now go to various dealers. This principte is 
applied in England and in Continental Eurcpe to the 
purchase of groceries, to the manufacture of boots, 
shoes, and hats, and clothing, to some extent to 
house-building, and in Russia to every conceivable 
The writer in the Atlantic proposes that in 
America we shall apply it to housekeeeping. For this 
purpose she divides housekeeping into three depart- 
ments—the supplying of food, the supplying of cloth- 
ing, and the laundry, leaving the care of the domicile 
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DEPARTMENT. 


to the occupants of each house. She suggests that to 
carry on these departments an association be formed 
of—say fifty members—each member subscribing 
$100. The business is then put in the hands of a 
managing committee, who buy the materials and pro- 
vide for their manufacture and distribution, and who 
hire the requisite labor. All active participants in 

‘ the enterprise are to be paid; all are to be women as 
far as possible; and all women are to be paid the same 
as men for the same work. Each member has the 
right to buy or order such materials (food or cloth- 
ing), or such labor (washing and ironing), as her 
household requires, paying for them at ordinary 
rates. At the end of each quarter the accounts are 
balanced; from the profits two per cent. per quarter 
is set apart for the subscribers, and the remaining 
profits are divided among the members in proportion 
to the amount paid in purchases by her during the 
quarter. If the rate of profit is uniform, it will be 
seen that the purchaser receives exactly the profit on 
her own purchases. 

“With reference tothe two departments of clothing 
and the laundry, this project seems entirely practica- 
ble, if undertaken with the proper discretion and en- 
ergy. It only requires that the lady managers shall 
secure capable workmen or workwomen of the classes 
who already furnish every article of clothing used by 
women, men, and children; or shall purchase with 
proper discretion, at wholesale, the goods manufac- 
tured now in large quantities. If such goods can be 
sold or made at a profit in the shops, or tailoring es- 
tablishments of the city, they can be bought or made 
by a co-operative association. The department of 
food would be found more complicated. Some arti- 
cles of food are very perishable. All are difficult of 
distribution. And people are so very particular, and 
so very variable in their tastes in regard to food, that 
it would be difficult to suit them. Yet this is the de- 
partment in which reform is most obviously and im- 
peratively demanded. Housekeepers’ purses are 
drained and their comfort constantly imperilled by 
bad and wasteful cookery. Materials are not econo- 
mised, cleanliness is rare, punctuality is rarer, and 
the labor and care are incessant.” 


Oe 
A CHALLENGE FROM A LADY. 


New York, October 20, 1868. 
Messrs. Wuezter & WILSON, 625 Broadway.—GeEntTLr- 
wEn :—Referring to the challenge of Mr. Pratt, whose 
Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine has been in use 
ten years without repairing, I beg to state that I have 
used my Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine, in family 
sewing, fourteen years without even the most trifling 
repairs, and it is now in so good condition that I 
would not exchange it for your latest number (now 
upward of 350,000). One needle served me more than 
a year for fine sewing. Can any one beat this? 
Yours, truly, MRS. ANNE WARNER. 
Any one who can give a better report than this will 
be entitled to one of our new tucking gauges. 
Waegerter & Wiison Manuracturine Co, 
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THE MILLS OF TUXBURY. 


This is the title of a new American novel of great 
power, commenced in the first number of “Once A 
Monta.” It is from the pen of one of our best writers 
of fiotion, and cannot fail to attract wideattention. The 
opening chapter will be found in another part of this 
number. 
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DOLLY VARDEN. 


The piquant Dotty Varpen in Barnaby Rudge, is one 
of Dickens’s happiest conceptions. The artist has 
represented her in a half-startled attitude, on her re- 
turn from the Warren. The picture is graceful and 
spirited. 

Oe 


Tae Best Orcans at Lowest Prices.—The Mason & 
Hamlin Organ Co., which has the largest factory for 
this class of instruments in the world, and enjoys the 
reputation of making the best instruments—having 
taken the medal at the Paris Exposition, and any 
number at the principal fairs in this country, an- 
nounce an important reduction of prices on several 
styles of organs. They now furnish a four-octave 
Organ for fifty dollars, and a Double-reed Three- 
octave, with five stops, in carved and paneled case, for 
one hundred and twenty-five dollars. The company 
have also recently introduced a new invention in 
several styles of their organs. It is termed the Ma 
son & Hamlin Improvep Vox Humana, and excites 
much interest among lovers of music—very much 
enlarging the variety and scope of the instruments. 

At their warerooms, 596 Broadway, New York, may 
usually be found several hundreds of organs of all 
imaginable styles, and great variety in prices. 

This gives an idea of the extent of the business. 
They send organs to almost every civilized nation on 
the globe, and not a few to nations regarded as un 
civilized. 

—20 58} 0-0——- 


A WORD TO THOSE SENDING CLUBS. 

4a- When lists of subscribers to our different Maga- 
zines are sent in the same letter, the names and 
addresses for Each Magazine should be written in 
different columns, or on separate slips of paper. A 
little care in this matter will ensure correctness of 
entry in our mail books. 


&@ In making up clubs for the “ Home Magazine,” 
one or more copies of * Once a Month” may be in 
cluded in the number, if desired, or added to the elub 
at the club rate. 


PROSPECTUS FOR 1869. 

We publish in this number of the “ Home Magazine” 
our Prospectus for next year. It will be seen that 
the programme for 1869 is unusually attractive. In 
everything that can be desired, we shall still aim to 
make our magazine the most attractive of its class. 


TERMS OF OUR MAGAZINES. 

Arthur's Home Magazine. —$2 a year, in advance. 
$5 for three years, in advance. 3 copies, one year, $5. 
4 copies, $6. 8 copies, and one extra to getter-up of 
club, $12. 15 copies, and one extra to getter-up of 
elub, $20. 

Once a Month.—$2 a year, in advance. $5 for three 
years, in advance. 3 copies one yeur for $5. 6 copies 
and one to getter-up of club, $10. 10 copies and one 
to getter-up of club, $15. 

The Children’s Hour.—$1.25 a year, inadvance. $6 for 
three years, in advance. 5 copies, one year, $5. 
10 copies, and one to getter-up of club, $10. 

All three of these Magazines will be sent one year for $4. 


MAGAZINE CLUBBING. 
Home Magazine and Children’s Hour, one year...$2.50 
Home Magazine and Once a Mouth, - -- 300 
Once a Month and Children’s Hour, - 
All three of the above Magazines 
Lady’s Book and Home Magazine 
Lady’s Book and Children’s Hour.. 
Lady’s Book and Once a Month 
All four of these Magazines, one year 


Address T.S$. ARTHUR & SONS, 


809 & 811 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA., Pa 
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A YEAR'S WORK. (See page 121.) 
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WALKING SUIT. 


Basque and skirt of gray velours or tricot cloth, trimmed w 
velvet cut out in figures and sewn on with an edge of green silk braid. The basque 


has one row around the lower part: the edge is cut out in the back to correspond 
with the front and sides, and the velvet figures follow its direction; a berthe is 


FASHIONS 
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BY MME. DEMOREST. 
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HOME DREss. 
(Front and Back View.) 


Empress cloth or French poplin, trimmed with velvet, narrow silk fringe and 
velvet buttons. The velvet encircles the shoulders and descends the front, describ- 
ing a basque; the back of the waist is ornamented with velvet bars graduated in 
length; a rosette finishes the trimming on the hips. 


described across the bust; the skirt is ornamented with a double row of figures, one 


crossing the other at regular angles. 

















FASHIONS BY MME. DEMOREST. 





This is appropriate for a young lady’s house-dress, and, with an outer garment, for walking costume. 

The material is satin de chene in rich purple. The lower skirt has a flounce cut out in scallops and bound 
with corded silk; the top is box-plaited, so as to leave the curve below plain, and headed with a corded fold 
and narrow, scalloped edge. The overskirt is caught up in a tuck at the sides; the front is shorter than the 
back, which is gathered into the belt under a large dovble fan of the dress material, fastened with a bow; 
belt made of a series of folds. 








th ase No. 2. 


No 1.—Girv’s Dress of gray French poplin or tricot cloth. tri ad wit! ; 
through the centre. ) poy sloth, trimmed with folds of silk 


No. 2.—Breaxrast Sack.—A half-fitting garment of cashmere: the tri i i 
; ; "ei é , § e trim ‘ ; 
cut out in round points along one edge; the lower edge of the sack is ae one nl 
black antin, and the lace thick guipure. Both sides are ornamented d a a 
ora 
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doubled and plaited 
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ALPHABET (SATIN STITCH). 




















Music selected by J. A. GETZE. 
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SCHOTTISCH. 
BY JOHN VAN DOREN. 
art eM 73 “> 
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EVENING AT HOME. 
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SUIT OF BLACK IRISH POPLIN. 


The skirt is trimmed with two bands of velvet; the front breadth has a piece of velvet set in, edged 
with fringe, and a row of fancy buttons through the centre. A velvet tunic trimmed with fringe finishes 
the skirt. The jacket is tight-fitting, trimmed to correspond. 
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